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Ecology for everyone, and everything 


he government’s recently announced 

plans to build hundreds of thousands 
more houses, relax planning laws, vastly 
increase airport capacity and widen many 
roads are symptomatic of Labour’s schizo- 
phrenic attitude towards the environment. 
While Labour claims to be in favour of 
protecting the environment - and some 
government policies are indeed beneficial - 
many Labour policies are having the opposite 
effect. Even some good policies - such as 
the proposal to ban quad bikes and motor- 
bikes from certain rural areas - are likely 
simply to move the problem elsewhere. 

Labour's views on rural issues are sadly 
superficial and philistine. And of course the 
English shires are Tory territory, and conse- 
quently of lower political priority than 
Labour’s inner-city strongholds. 

For Labour, the countryside is merely a 
rather embarrassing appendage to the 
towns they think of as the ‘real’, ‘relevant’ 
Britain. They simply do not understand how 
people in the countryside think or live, so 
make consistently wrong judgements about 
such things as agriculture, fuel prices and 
fox-hunting. For many on the Left, ‘being 
green’ means merely unthinking opposition 
to hunting, a proclivity for vegetarianism 
and complaints about the ‘boring country- 
side’ and even rural ‘racism’. A truly eco- 
logical outlook would be broader and more 
generous. 

A coherent ecological perspective needs 
to comprehend many different things - the 
awareness of landscapes and townscapes 
as living entities, the need to make places 
pleasant for humans to live in, the need to 
make communities as economically viable 
and self-reliant as possible, the need to 
preserve historical memory (although 
there should also be scope for bold moder- 
nity) and the need to protect wildlife and 
habitats. 

Such a coherent approach would favour 
the organic over the inorganic, and strive to 
combine beauty with viability, memory with 
practicality and compassion with common- 
sense. There should be a bias in favour of 
what Peter Ackroyd has called in another 
context “smallness, heterogeneity and tem- 
perate accommodations”. 

The fundamental problem is that Labour 
does not share the romantic love of land so 
characteristic of the British - especially the 
English - instead seeing the countryside as, 
at best, a kind of pleasant theme park or, at 
worst, a repository of atavistic, conserva- 
tive, ‘white trash’ values. Real ecologists 





would encourage both patriotism and local- 
ism as being natural impulses likely to 
ensure wise stewardship of the land and 
natural resources. Property rights should be 
strengthened for the same reason, while the 
‘right to roam’ should be kept in check. 

Labour cares nothing for local historical 
or cultural associations, or sees them only 
as commodities to ‘interpret’ childishly to 
tourists. It is uninterested in aesthetics, 
seeing nothing wrong with such blights as 
wind turbines, caravan parks or PVC windows, 
and strewing streetlights unnecessarily 
everywhere, turning numinous night into 
sodium-lit suburban skies. Genuine greens 
would encourage real historical and cultural 
awareness, promote sensitivity and good 
taste and have more planning laws, not 
fewer. There should be serious campaigns to 
reduce energy consumption and light pollu- 
tion. Alternative energy programmes should 
be pursued, but not at the expense of irre- 
placeable scenery. 

Labour has failed to see the obvious 
connections between overpopulation and 
environmental degradation. Its proposals 
on roads and housing are the inevitable 
corollary of ever-increasing population and 
ever-shrinking space and resources. A gov- 
ernment serious about protecting both 
urban and natural habitats and improving 
the quality of life for all Britons would halt 
or even reverse population growth, by 
restricting immigration and enforcing 
immigration laws. 

Labour has also failed to rescue flounder- 
ing agriculture, and done nothing whatever 
to encourage the less intensive farming that 
all agree is desirable. A truly ecologically- 
minded government would repatriate agri- 
cultural powers from the EU, invest in rural 
communities, encourage local production at 
the expense of imports, ban GM crops, and, 
over time, incentivise farmers to move 
towards a more organic style of production. 

We cannot realistically expect any signif- 
icant alteration in Labour policy. Meanwhile, 
the Conservatives are still clinging forlornly 
to their blind infatuation with big business, 
and foolishly still widely view ecology as 
something for ‘sandal-wearing muesli- 
eaters’. And even less help can be expected 
from the Green Party which, for a party of 
its pretensions, has a remarkably poor 
grasp of reality. It is accordingly up to jour- 
nals like this, and perhaps smaller political 
parties, to promote a new, better kind of 
ecology - an ecology that encompasses 
everyone, and everything. O 
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“The People have spoken - the bastards’ 











Andrew Moffat explains how he rattled the bars of Stephen Pound’s cage 





‘or many years, Radio Four’s flagship Today 

Programme ran a listeners’ poll during the 
Christmas break to ascertain the personality of the 
year. When it became obvious the vote had become 
hyacked by Tory and Labour activists, keen to pro- 
mote their leaders, the measure was dropped. In its 
place, last December, the Today Programme launched 
its new poll to recommend popular legislation. The 
five most popular proposals were to be submitted to 
listeners who would vote to determine the winner. 

The successful proposal was to be sponsored by 
the “People’s Champion’, Labour MP Stephen Pound, 
whose task it would be to persuade an MP to draw up 
and support the legislation. Only 20 MPs are successful 
in each parliamentary session to propose private 
members? bills and their names are drawn by ballot. 

On 17 December, I briefly submitted my own 
proposal to the Today Progamme, a hastily-worded 
message which read: “The law should be rewritten to 
enable homeowners and property owners to protect 
their possessions from intruders/burglars without fear 
of prosecution — as occurred to Tony Martin. The 
word ‘reasonable’ as in ‘reasonable force’, should 
therefore be deleted”. I expected to hear no more and 
spent the festive break in Fife, entirely unaware that 
the motion had won by a significant margin and cre- 
ated much controversy in its wake. 

The BBC received thousands of proposals, many 
bizarre, comical or unworkable. Of the remaining 
shortlisted proposals, there were measures to remove 
transplant organs from the dead, unless the owner had 
opted out; a ban on smoking in public places; a bill 
limiting a prime minister’s service to two terms and 
introducing compulsory voting in general elections, 
and a law banning all Christmas advertising before Ist 
December. 

Following the results, Stephen Pound was quoted 
in the Guardian: “My enthusiasm for direct democra- 
cy 1s slightly dampened. This is a difficult result. I 
can’t remember who it was who said “The People have 
spoken — the bastards”. So much for the views of the 
public — clearly held in contempt by many MPs. If the 
electorate has been disengaged from the political 
process, this throwaway but revealing comment may 
explain why. It certainly illustrates why 40% of the 
electorate declined to vote in the 2001 general elec- 
tion and, in part, explains why MPs are presently 
despised by the electorate with extraordinary disdain, 
unparalleled in this country’s history. 

The BBC, however, is to be congratulated on its 
initiative to elicit public opinion. The poll dovetails 
nicely with the government's desire to pursue its ‘big 
conversation’ with the public: the BBC has presented 
the government with the voters’ views. The latter has 
a golden opportunity to act. Any failure to do so will 
demonstrate that the government’s efforts are no 
more than a cynical PR stunt. Such a failure will also 
reinforce the opinion of many that our elected repre- 
sentatives behave as though they are our masters 
rather than our servants, with their snouts, eyes and 
ears firmly embedded in the public trough. 

Fortunately, the poll has gripped the public imag- 
ination and has received widespread support from the 
popular press. Despite the sensationalist claims from 





the criminal apologist brigade, there is no question that 
the law, as it presently stands, is woefully inadequate. 

One of the primary responsibilities of government 
is surely to safeguard the public from lawlessness. In 
many parts of the country, theft and burglary have 
reached endemic proportions and, in such circum- 
stances, it is especially remarkable that the public are 
denied the right to protect themselves in their homes, 
excepting at risk of prosecution from those agencies 
that should serve to defend them. 

According to Blackstone, the famous 18th Century 
expert on common law, no government could ever remove 
from the people the right to protect themselves, 
because no government could protect an individual in 
his moment of need. This belief was encapsulated by 
the 1689 Bill of Rights, which states that a citizen 
holds the right to arms in the purpose of self-defence. 

Unfortunately, recent law has purported to limit 
the extent to which a householder may protect himself 
as a result of the introduction of the word ‘reasonable’ 
as in employing ‘reasonable force’ — a consideration 
which many believe overrides common law. Much 
therefore rests upon interpretation and, if it comes to 
it, how a jury will decide — possibly depending upon 
a judge’s direction. It is most unfair that a household- 
er should be subjected to a trial, the stress and concern 
that such would cause and the associated legal expens- 
es, even though he might ultimately be acquitted. The 
jury, in a warm and comfortable court, could 
never know the fear with which a householder may 
have been gripped at the time of an intrusion. 
Furthermore, the relevant legal niceties cannot be 
weighed up on the spur of the moment by a house- 
holder confronted by an intruder. 

It is difficult to comprehend why our legislators 
are loath to amend the law. Possibly, it is the over- 
weening influence of the nanny-state, which believes 
only the state may possess the right to protect its sub- 
jects. Such idealism is fine for those who can afford to 
live in grand houses, protected by servants, guards, 
CCTY, expensive alarms and insurance. 

It is not difficult to amend the law once the will to 
do so is in place. In 1998, in similar circumstances, the 
Australians introduced the Home Invasion (Occupants’ 
Protection) Act at the behest of a private member’s 
bill, introduced by John Tingle MP. 

In Britain, new legislation should seek to protect 
the victim, not the criminal, and redress the ambiguity 
whereby a householder, if confronted by an intruder, 
is uncertain of his rights. Action is required to redress 
the scandalous situation whereby a victim can be con- 
sidered the criminal, whereas the law and police can 
regard the intruder as the victim. Finally, it is important 
the householder be permitted to defend his property. 

These elementary proposals command the 
approval of the majority of decent, law-abiding folk in 
this country. I welcome support from all sections of 
the community and my views have been submitted as 
an ordinary member of the public, with the backing of 
those from all walks of life. I am therefore pursuing 
them strictly on their merits and divorced from the 
political arena. I have to reflect, however, that the 
need for this legislation demonstrates how removed 
our elected leaders are from public opinion. Q) 
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Stephen Pound MP 
receives his 
‘Humbug of the Year’ 
award... 


From the 
Today website: 
(www. bbc.co.uk/ 
radio4/today) 


“Future 
Legislation? 

We asked you to 
suggest a law that 
you would like to see 
put onto the statue 
books. We received 
10,000 nominations 
and five were short- 
listed. You then 
voted to select your 
preferred choice... 


..and the winner is 


Law 5: 
‘Homeowners 
should be able to 
use any means to 
defend their home 
from intruders.’ 


We had a total of 
26,007 votes. 
There were 17,829 
telephone votes, 
8,160 secure email 
votes and the rest 
were other emails 
and faxes. 

ist place - Law 5 
37% of the vote.” 


Andrew Moffat 
writes from London 


© Andrew Moffat 
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A real house leader 


Matthew Richer meets outspoken American immigration reformer, Congressman Tom Tancredo 








“It was the 
first time 
anybody had 
suggested 
through 
research that 
there were 
negative 
consequences 
to immigration” 





is 


What inspired you, first, to run for 
Congress, and second, to take on the 
cause of immigration reform? 


I've always been very political. I served in the 
Colorado state legislature 25 years ago, was 
appointed by President Reagan to a position at 
the US Department of Education and was reap- 
pointed by President George Bush. About five 
years prior to serving in Congress I ran a think 
tank called the Independence Institute, which 
is a conservative state-focused think tank. 

When I was at the Institute I commissioned 
a paper on immigration, just simply to see the 
impact of immigration on Colorado. It really 
was quite an eye-opening piece and it started 
quite a controversy in Colorado. It was the first 
time anybody had suggested through research 
that there were negative consequences to 
immigration; that both legal and illegal immi- 
gration had economic, political, social and a 
variety of other consequences that people 
ought to at least understand - that ‘cheap 
labour’ is cheap only to the employer, but very 
expensive to the taxpayer. 

When you combine what I call the “cult of 
multiculturalism” that permeates our society 
and much of the West with this phenomenon of 
massive immigration, you begin to get some 
very disconcerting results. Multiculturalism is 
this philosophy that our schools and textbooks 
espouse, which says essentially that Western 
civilization is of no value; that it is not unique; 
if it’s unique, it’s uniquely bad; that it has pro- 
duced nothing of great value in the world; that 
we should not really focus on it; that we should 
not tell children that there is anything about it 
to rally around and support. 

When people talk about immigrants inte- 
grating into society - well, integrated into 
what? What society is there? What is it that 
they get integrated into? If we denigrate our 
civilization while simultaneously bringing in 
millions of people from non-Western cultures, 
what will happen? Many immigrants don’t inte- 
grate. We tell them, on the contrary, that they 
should stay separate, keep a separate language, 
keep even their political allegiances to their 
country of origin. Eight or ten million people in 
this country now have dual citizenship. 


As I understand it, whenever a national 
election is held in Mexico, many 
Mexicans living in the United States 
actually go back to Mexico to vote, and 
that President Fox actually visited 
several American cities to campaign 
and fundraise during the last Mexican 
election. 


That’s right. So did members of the Mexican 
Congress. There are some who actually live 
here in the United States. There is a ministry 
recently created under the Fox government 
called the ‘Ministry for Mexicans Living in the 
United States’. When I asked the head of that 
ministry what its purpose was, he said, “Well, 


its purpose is to increase the flow of people 
into the country and then my job is make sure 
we maintain a connection to the people after 
they arrive”. What he was essentially saying 
was ‘So they don’t go native on us’; that they 
go to the United States but they keep their 
affiliation with Mexico because, for one thing, it 
results in remittances. ‘Remittances’ are the 
funds illegal Mexican immigrants working in 
America send back to their families in Mexico. 
That amount has just reached $15 bn, and it is 
now the largest single source of foreign invest- 
ment in Mexico, and is second only to Petroleos 
Mexicanos [the state-owned oil company], in 
revenues generated for the country. 


Chilton Williamson writes of an “immi- 
gration mystique” that permeates 
American culture and its political class. 
How do you explain this pro-immigra- 
tion ethos? 

There is, of course, a nostalgic connection 
because everyone here has parents, or great- 
grandparents, and so on, somewhere down the 
line, who were immigrants. So there is a nos- 
talgic connection to the concept of immigration. 
There is political support for it because the 
Democratic Party sees massive immigration, 
both legal and illegal, as a source of voters. 
That’s a very basic allure. And the Republican 
Party sees it as a source of cheap labour. 


We are often told that immigration is 
good, or even essential, to a growing 
economy. The Wall Street Journal 

holds this view, for example. Do you? 


No. Many periods of very low immigration have 
been periods of very high economic activity 
and vitality. There isn’t a direct correlation. If 
you bring lots of low-skilled, low-wage people 
into this economy, you are not benefiting the 
economy because we do not have a lot of jobs 
for low-wage, low-skilled people. What they do 
create is a lot of costs for such things as social 
security, education and healthcare that they 
can never pay for in were necessary for the for- 
mation of capital and the creation of wealth. 
But we are now a technology-driven society. 


But we often hear that immigrants 
are coming here to do jobs that native- 
born citizens won't do. 


That statement is only half-true. They are com- 
ing here to do jobs that Americans won’t do for 
what employers are willing to pay. In a real 
market, as long as you’ve got both a willing 
employer and labourer, there is a point where 
the two will meet on the wage scale. Of course, 
you can’t pay someone $50 an hour to pick 
grapes. At the point where you reach this 
inelasticity in the wage curve, we may need to 
import workers. But this can be done through 
a process called a “guest worker plan” where 
after you've truly proved the need and after 
you've secured your own borders, and after 
you've begun an intensive and aggressive 
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Tom Tancredo 
is Colorado's Republican Congressman for 
the 6th Congressional District, and serves on 


the US Budget Committee and the 
International Relations Committee, amongst 
others. Prior to becoming a member of 
Congress, Congressman Tancredo was a 
schoolteacher. In 1976, he served in the 
Colorado State House of Representatives 
until 1981, when President Reagan appoint- 
ed him as the Secretary of Education’s 
Regional Representative. 

After serving Presidents Reagan and Bush, 
he was named the President of the Indep- 
endence Institute, a conservative public policy 
research organisation, where he served from 
1993 to 1998. Congressman Tancredo has 
been a leading spokesman on issues such as 
tax reform, education reform and parental 
rights and, most famously, illegal immigration. 

One of his major legislative accomplish- 
ments was the establishment of a school 
safety hotline for the students and parents of 
Colorado. He has been married to his wife, 
Jackie, since 1977. They have two sons and 
three grandsons. 





internal enforcement agenda of your immigra- 
tion laws, then you can have a small - and I 
think it would be small - “guest worker” plan to 
satisfy that particular need. 


The Justice Department is now investi- 
gating Wal-Mart for hiring illegal 
aliens. Wal-Mart is the world’s largest 
retail store with 1.1m US employees 
and 300,000 abroad. Is this a positive 
development? 

Very positive. I like the fact that they’re being 
investigated. I like the fact that a RICO suit 
may be brought against them [Racketeering 
Influenced and Corrupt Organizations Act 
(RICO, 1970). Originally intended to prosecute 
organized crime, the legislation also penalizes 
interstate companies who hire illegal aliens]. A 


suit is being brought against Wal-Mart by the 
workers concerned. That's idiotic — that some- 
one comes into this country illegally, takes a 
job that they should not legally be able to take, 
then sues the employer for not paying them 
what they think they should have gotten. I'll 
tell you who should sue Wal-Mart: the American 
worker who is displaced, and there are plenty 
of them. They have a legitimate action against 
Wal-Mart, I think, and should go after them. 

This investigation sends a message to big 
business that we are enforcing our immigration 
laws. 

Every country has to make a decision. Do 
we want borders or not? The Wal/ Street 
Journal says “No” essentially. They say borders 
are anachronisms, preventing the smooth flow 
of goods and services and people and money, 
and don’t really matter in the total scheme of 
things. Every 4th of July, the Wal/ Street 
Journal used to publish an editorial calling for 
the elimination of the borders. They haven’t 
done that since 9-11. But they used to, and 
they still want to; they just can’t get away with 
printing it. 

We've got the worst of all worlds right now. 
We've got the charade of some sort of immi- 
gration policy and borders. And we really don’t 
enforce them. And it makes people come in 
using dangerous methods - they die sneaking 
through the desert, they are abused by 
employers often when they get here. Either 
defend the borders or eliminate them. 

As far as solutions go, you put the military 
on the border. You use technology to prevent 
people from coming across our border without 
our permission. You begin internal enforcement 
of the law here and actually deport people who 
are here illegally - every single one you find. 
And you start fining every single employer who 
hires illegal aliens. There should be no excus- 
es. We can easily set up a programme where 
an employer can verify an employee's legal 
status immediately. If an employer does it sev- 
eral times, then he should spend time in jail. 
Then you begin deporting everyone who is here 
illegally. When immigrants learn that no one 
will hire them if they come here illegally, then 
you will see the numbers decline dramatically. 
Many won’t come in the first place and many 
who are already here will go back because 
they'll know that employers have large disin- 
centives against hiring them. 


We hear a lot about the erosion of 
civil liberties in the war on terrorism. 
Can you have civil liberties and open 
borders? 


If you have open borders - as we do today - 
you have to police more and more inside the 
United States to find possible terrorists once 
they get here. Instead of stopping the terror- 
ists and others at the border, then you need to 
restrict everyone's liberties to such an extent 
that you make your country into the kind of 
country that you are trying to fight. 

Open borders create chaos. I told Attorney 
General [John] Ashcroft that I can understand 
why he needs the Patriot Act I and Patriot Act 
II because there are so many illegals here in 
the country and we have to do more and more 
to identify and watch them. We need to start 
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“Every 4th 
of July, the 
Wall Street 

Journal used to 
publish an 
editorial 
calling for 

the elimination 
of the borders. 
They haven’t 
done that 
since 9-11. But 
they used to, 
and they still 
want to; they 
just can’t get 
away with 
printing it” 
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“The mega- 
corporations, 
the Wal-Marts 
of the world... 
are actually 
helping with 
the importa- 
tion of illegal 
labour” 


Toby Belcher 
rig 


“The cookery of a 
nation is just as much 
a part of its customs 
and traditions as are 
its laws and language” 


P Morton Shand, 
The Book of Food, 1929 





racially profiling people and doing a lot of other 
things that some people get scared about. 


Now let’s get back to Mexico. The New 
York Times recently wrote an article 
about whole towns in Mexico that have 
died because all its citizens have moved 
north. Are there political figures in 
Mexico who are opposed to the mass 
emigration of their citizens? 


If there are, they certainly aren’t making 
themselves known. It’s just the opposite. I 
came from the Mexico-Arizona border yesterday, 
and saw a report provided by a Border Patrol 
agent down where they were detaining thou- 
sands of illegal immigrants and all the illegals 
had the exact same backpacks, thousands of 
them. The agents asked them where they were 
getting all these backpacks from and they said 
that the Mexican government was handing 
them out down there along with water. 


Is there a refugee industry in the 
United States? 


Of course there is. There are two or three levels 
to it. There are the mega-corporations, the 
Wal-Marts of the world, who are actually help- 
ing with the importation of illegal labour. Then 
there are the small businesses - probably 
comprising 70% of our economy - that are not 
involved in the importation, but they are hiring 
people who are here illegally. 

Then there is a connection with drug impor- 
tation; a lot of people coming across that bor- 
der are carrying 60lb packs of drugs on their 
back. The Mexican military is part of the deal. 
We've had over 200 incursions into the United 
States in the last five years by the Mexican mil- 
itary, some of which have actually resulted in 
shots being fired - because they are protecting 
cartel drug shipments into the United States. 
In California now, the Mexican mafia it actually 
runs five small cities around Los Angeles. It 
has taken them over. It has the mayor, the city 
council, the police chief. 

As long as the Mexicans have this combina- 
tion of massive corruption and socialism, they 
will never have a solid economy. The corrup- 
tion that exists from the cop on the beat to the 
highest level of government in Mexico is now 
happening in many places here. 


Rabbit pie 
Ar countryside staple and a deliciously rich meal 
for winter, but now eaten surprisingly rarely — per- 
haps because only really good butchers sell rabbits. The 
word ‘rabbit’ was used as an imprecation by Fielding and 
Smollett (“Rabbit the fellow!”) and has several old slang 
meanings in English: a new-born baby (midwives were 
sometimes called rabbit-catchers); a racehorse that ‘runs 
in and out; or the male member. A ‘rabbit-pie’ was a 
term for a prostitute, while a policeman, inevitably, 
would sometimes have to become a ‘rabbit-pie shifter’. 
A ‘rabbiter’ was a side-handed blow on the neck — ie, 
similar to the blow used to kill a rabbit. “To buy the rab- 
bit? means to have the worst of a bargain, or to be a dupe 
- a meaning which seems singularly inappropriate in the 
case of this delicious — and cheap — dish! Makes one large 
or four small pies. Serves four. 
Ingredients for the filling 
1 rabbit @ 2 carrots, sliced @ 2 onions, sliced @ 2 leeks, 
sliced @ 12 peppercorns and salt @ 2 bay leaves @ 1 tbsp 
dried basil @ 1 glass white wine 7 fl oz chicken stock 


Are you optimistic? What are the 
prospects for reform? I know certain 
environmental groups are very pro- 
immigration reform. 


There is a whole wing of the Sierra Club that 
supports our efforts. There are a few things 
happening that I have seen that lead me to 
believe that we are making some headway. 
Wal-Mart is a great example. I just think it is 
amazing that this investigation is even hap- 
pening. And I just came back from the border 
where I've seen a dramatically increased pres- 
ence of the Border Patrol on the borders and 
activity to try and stop illegal immigration into 
the country - an intensity that has not been 
there before. And in Washington, the House 
Immigration Reform Caucus has grown to 
more than 70 members. So there are signs of 
hope. 


Anything you would like to say to our 
British readers? 


Britain had better realize how important this 
whole issue of massive immigration is and how 
it affects everything - political, economic and 
social. Mass immigration is something coun- 
tries have to be cognizant of, and they should 
be concerned about how quickly these people 
want to integrate. I think there is such a thing 
as a Clash of civilizations. Samuel Huntington 
has accurately portrayed it. 

To debate these things should not be so 
spooky and shouldn’t give people such heart- 
burn. We shouldn't be so afraid of it, because 
there are enormous implications in the move- 
ment of population groups throughout the 
world — some good, some bad. But we should 
know them. We should talk about them. It’s 
not racist to talk about these things - because 
it’s really got nothing to do with race or ethnic- 
ity. Nothing. Zero. Nada. 

But that’s what is thrown at you to try to 
marginalize you, and marginalize the issue. 
Those who support immigration would rather 
have the focus on individuals and personalities, 
and to create these ogres and boogie men and 
paint them as racists; then they don’t really 
have to deal with the problem. This crisis has 
nothing to do with race but everything to do 
with who we are and where we are going. U 


@ 1 tbsp flour plus extra for rabbit @ 1 tbsp oil 


Ingredients for the flaky pastry 
80z plain flour 6 oz, butter, chilled 


Grate the hard butter into the flour and mix in with a 
knife. Add enough water to form a dough. Chill the pas- 
try. Remove the meat from the carcass and dice. Rinse 
the meat and roll it it in flour seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. Soften the onions in hot oil, then add the carrots 
and cook for a few minutes. Add the rabbit pieces and 
cook on a higher heat until browned. Then add the 
leeks. If the mixture is juicy, add the tablespoon of flour 
at this stage. If the mixture is dry, dispense with the flour. 
Add the white wine, stock, peppercorns, bay leaves and 
basil. Once it has come to the boil, cook for 15 minutes 
on a lower heat, with a lid on. Remove the bay leaves 
and put the filling into the pie dish (or dishes). Add a 
pastry top — remember to wet the lip of the pie dish 
first and scrunch up the pastry edges. Make 3 slits in 
the top. Cook for 30 minutes, or until golden brown, 
at 220 degrees C / 425 F / Gas mark 7. Serve with a 
selection of winter vegetables. Will go with any dry 
white wine, or beer or cider. 
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Claeys political, non-denominational organ- 
isation, the Christian Institute began to take 
shape in the 1980s, when several individuals in 
northeast England formed an organisation to 
address educational issues from a Biblical stand- 
point. However, its aims were soon expanded, and 
by 1991 it had become a registered charity for the 
promotion of Christianity. 

This whole project had been based on the belief 
that the Bible was true: true from beginning to end; 
true for all time; and true for everyone, whether he 
believed it or not. As a result, the Institute was driv- 
en by two chief concerns: to try to bring Christians 
back to the authority of the Bible; and to encourage 
them to address the issues facing society from a 
Biblical perspective. The church in general had 
drifted away from scripture, and consequently had 
no authority to speak out against Britain’s moral 
decline. 

The Institute’s work is built around researching 
issues in the public eye; informing individuals and 
churches, encouraging them to speak out in the 
public square; and providing comment for local and 
national radio and television. However, it is its 
work in political life, involving its researching and 
publishing of briefings for councillors, MPs and 
lords that will interest most readers. Working par- 
ticularly with its patrons, Lady Cox and the late 
Lady Young (who died in September 2002), it has 
achieved several important victories in its war 
against liberalism. 

The first came in 1988 (before the current name 
was adopted), when the Institute and Baroness Cox 
successfully campaigned for an amendment to the 
Education Reform Act. As a result, it was guaran- 
teed that school worship would be broadly and 
mainly Christian, and that Christianity would play a 
major part in RE schemes. 

This success was followed in the mid-1990s, 
with the Institute’s concentrated opposition to the 
Tory government’s ‘no-fault divorce’ plans. Of 
course, the idea of allowing someone to break any 
legal contract without any violation by the other 
party is ridiculous; but when that contract binds the 
fundamental building block of society, it becomes 
eminently dangerous. Although the bill was eventu- 
ally passed, it was never implemented, for a study 
for the new Labour government dismissed it as 
‘unworkable’. Without the Christian Institute’s 
opposition, the bill would probably have sailed 
through parliament, and an ‘unworkable’ and high- 
ly corrosive force against the family would have 
become part of English law. 

Another campaign triumphed later that decade, 
when Labour’s politically correct ‘human rights’ act 
was amended so that Christian schools could con- 
tinue to insist on employing only Christians. 

By the year 2000, the plans to repeal Section 28 
of the 1988 Local Government Act were at full gal- 
lop. The Christian Institute alerted the public and 
politicians to the sordid classroom consequences 
that could follow repeal, and also the very simple 
fact that it did not advocate discrimination against, 
nor prevent discussion of, homosexuality in schools, 
but only forbade its promotion. When the huge 
health risks connected with homosexual activity 
were considered, this alone seemed an eminently 
sensible reason for its retention. Spearheading this 
defence was the Institute’s very own patron, Lady 








Fighting the good fight 











Bartholomew Dobson reviews the work of the 


Christian Institute 





Young, and, thankfully, she was victorious. 

But the Institute’s most recent parliamentary suc- 
cess was the defeat, last year, of one of the govern- 
ment’s most outrageous projects ever: the effective 
legalisation of homosexual sex in public toilets. The 
government had planned to repeal ‘gross indecency’ 
without putting anything in its place, but has now 
reluctantly accepted the Lords’ amendment to ban 
all sex in public toilets. Now, some may remark that 
the Institute seems obsessed with issues surround- 
ing homosexuality; but I would remind the reader 
that such campaigns have simply been reactions to 
government policy. Rather, it seems to be the gov- 


ernment that is actually obsessed — its barrage of 


‘pro-gay’ legislation is hardly the country’s greatest 
need! Indeed, it seems that our political masters will 


not rest until the solid Christian foundation of 


British culture is replaced by pagan sand. 

The Institute also works at more local levels, 
including the Scottish, Welsh and Northern Irish 
Assemblies, and local councils. In this capacity it has 
helped to effect the dropping of Scottish plans to 
ban parents from sensibly disciplining young children, 
and helped prevent the establishment of several ‘sex- 
shops’ around the country. It has even helped a local 
church to successfully defend itself from the legal 
challenge of a ‘transsexual’ who took it to court when 
it refused to allow him to use the ladies’ toilets! 

Of course, the Institute has not always been suc- 
cessful: eg, the lowering of the age of consent to 
homosexual sex, the distribution of the abortive 
morning-after pill over the counter, the introduc- 
tion of the National Lottery, and allowing homo- 
sexual couples to adopt children. Even the successful 
work in the retention of Section 28 has now been 
overthrown (assisted greatly by Iain Duncan- 
Smith’s surrender of official Tory party opposition). 

However, none of these was a total defeat, for 
the Christian Institute’s primary aims of informing 
Christians, and encouraging them to speak out, 
were actually achieved. And despite the setbacks, it 
continues to fight (with an emphasis upon educa- 
tion, sexual ethics, medical ethics and drugs), fund- 
ed by individuals and churches across the UK. In 
the coming year it anticipates opposing government 
plans to allow euthanasia by starvation and dehy- 
dration; allow ‘transsexuals’ to change their birth 
certificates (and thereby allow them to marry mem- 
bers of the same biological sex); and legalise homo- 
sexual ‘civil partnerships’, amongst other things. 

It is sadly true that it seems always to be on 
the defensive, but such is the continuous assault 
upon Christian values in this increasingly pagan 
land that such can only be the case. The Institute’s 
work should be valued by all those who hold con- 
servative values dear. Q 


For more 
information, 
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The Christian 
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PO Box 1, 
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Tyne, NE7 7EF 


Telephone: 

(0191) 281 5664 
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Barry Harding compares and contrasts the WTO and the EU 
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cats’. It also 
compares well 
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the European 
Commission 
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uch is said and written about the World Trade 
Myorganization (WTO), often without a real 
understanding of what it is and what it offers. This 
article aims to cut through the confusion and 
explain what it offers Britain in rights and opportu- 
nities — especially compared with the often exagger- 
ated economic advantages (and usually overlooked 
disadvantages) of the EU. 

Britain was a founder and signatory member of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade - GATT 
(the predecessor to WTO) when it was established 
at Bretton Woods in 1948 as one of the economic 
organisations to revitalise the world economy post- 
World War II. Other organisations included the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World 
Bank. GATT, like the WTO which succeeded it in 
1994, was to be a negotiating forum, an arbitration 
facility and a set of international rules — but with 
teeth. Thus the organisation offered not only arbi- 
tration but also a ‘court’ which could make binding 
findings on trade disputes. The WTO website! 
states simply “WTO is the only global international 
organization dealing with the rules of trade between 
nations. At its heart are the WTO agreements, 
negotiated and signed by the bulk of the world’s 
trading nations and ratified in their parliaments. 
The goal is to help producers of goods and services, 
exporters, and importers conduct their business”. 

WTO?’s fundamental principle is “most favoured 
nation” which effectively means equal treatment for 
trading partners. Only a little thought will highlight 
the prospective conflicts with the bases of preferen- 
tial-trade areas such as the EU, NAFTA, ASEAN 
etc. But the WTO is a pragmatic organisation and 
such direct conflicts have been avoided. It does, 
however, prevent flagrant discrimination against 
trading nations — which would prevent the kind of 
loss of UK trade frequently claimed by those against 
the UK quitting the EU (of which more below). It 
has 146 members and a secretariat of 550 — a com- 
paratively slim organisation compared with many of 
the UN’s ‘fat cats’. It also compares well with the 
25,000 members of the European Commission 
services. 

The GATT, and subsequently the WTO, has 
tackled international trade problems and negotia- 
tions in a series of ‘rounds’. These were either 
named after a leading politician of the moment or 
the place where the round was launched; thus we 
have had, iter alia, the Kennedy Round and the 
Uruguay Round. In the early years, these concen- 
trated on reduction of tariffs but as governments 
moved from raising money for their exchequers 
from tariffs to domestic taxation, tariffs became 
much less of a barrier to trade. For most developed 
countries the average tariff on manufactured goods 
is now under 5% and declining — less than the his- 
torical short-term exchange rate fluctuation. As tar- 
iff barriers ceased to provide protection, non-tariff 
barriers became increasingly used to prevent 
imports. For example, in the 1980s, the French 
decreed that all VCR imports into France should be 





shipped through Poitiers, a landlocked town inac- 
cessible by most means of transport. Various non- 
tariff agreements (or ‘codes’) were developed in the 
GATT, often based on existing ‘fair trade’ proce- 
dures already introduced unilaterally by developed 
countries, such as anti-dumping by the Europeans 
and countervailing (against subsidies) by the Americans. 
These agreements effectively brought some order to 
the way such domestic instruments were used, often 
for mainly domestic political reasons. 

The recently abandoned steel duties by President 
Bush are a good example; American steel had in the 
latter part of the 20th century become less and less 
competitive both in quality and price. Market forces 
would normally have contracted the industry but 
with powerful unions, the US “Rust Belt” was able 
to threaten Bush’s other policies and lead him to 
impose duties against more efficient and often supe- 
rior imported steel. The WTO set up a panel at the 
request of a number of countries and found against 
the USA. The sanctions authorised by the WTO 
would have allowed those counties whose steel 
exports were damaged to impose (legal) punitive 
tariffs against US exports of sensitive (to Bush) 
products, including citrus fruits. Thus the WTO has 
very real teeth. Interestingly, President Bush also 
faced considerable pressure from US industries 
dependent on using steel for the protective measures 
to be dropped — because they recognised they were 
being forced to buy overpriced sub-quality steel for 
incorporation in their products. The European 
Commission tried to claim the US change of heart 
was because of EU threats of blocking US exports 
of citrus fruits, etc — but the truth is the WTO sys- 
tem was the facilitator which legalised these and 
similar restrictions promised by other WTO mem- 
bers following US steel import restrictions. The UK 
could have acted similarly even if not a member of 
the EU. 

The European Commission represents and 
speaks for the member states in the WTO. This 
means that a Commission official, of variable quali- 
ty and linguistic ability, tries to reflect what 15 
(soon to be 25) national officials have discussed in 
advance. The French have used this device to protect 
their agricultural arrangements. Huge subsidies are 
paid to over-produce with no concern for the rules 
of supply and demand. The nonsenses of the so- 
called Common Agricultural Policy, and the huge 
costs both to British and other EU consumers, have 
been well expounded elsewhere; but its iniquitous 
effects on international competitors may not be 
quite so well known. One of the most embarrassing 
moments of my professional career was to have to 
sit silently behind the UK flag in the GATT (now 
WTO) while the French Vietnamese Commission 
official point blank refused to allow a consensus on 
the panel report which found for Australia and 
Brazil against the EU-subsidised beet sugar regime. 
Fortunately, the WTO rules have now been changed 
to prevent this kind of arrogant refusal to play by 
the rules. 
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The European Commission has tried to make 
much of the ‘strength’ it brings to international 
trade negotiations which individual member states 
would not be able to wield. This is a dubious asser- 
tion, in that whilst it is true the Commission claim- 
ing to act for the EU as a whole can wield power, 
the extent to which this reflects UK interests is 
much more questionable. 

If we look at the major economic powers in the 
world, the USA is clearly number one and Japan 
number two; but the next places are all members of 
the EU - Germany, UK, France and Italy?. Our 
major competitors (forget the euphemism ‘trade 
partners’) are these fellow EU members. So why 
should it be in our interests to agree with them? 
French agricultural protectionism has never been in 
our interests and the sophistication of the City of 
London is very different from the Teutonic mind- 
set; the OECD comments adversely on “the sub- 
stantial barriers which remain” in trade in services (a 
major part of UK trade) in the EU3. 

The very difference of the British character has 
been responsible for our creativity. The EU tries to 
suppress these differences — using the excuses of the 
single market and harmonisation. The Euro is in 
part an attempt to prevent EU countries having an 
edge over each other in trading terms. Tax harmon- 
isation is similarly regarded — as are the 40,000 plus 
EU regulations. Even the pressure on the UK to 
discard imperial measurements for metric was 
explained by Martin Bangemann (Industry 
Commissioner in the discredited EU Commission 
which had to resign in 1999) as being necessary to 
avoid British exports having an “unfair” advantage 
over other EU member states in the lucrative US 
market. One half expected him to insist British 
exporters should be banned from speaking English 
because of the “unfair” advantage it gives them in 
much of the world! 

Another major difference between the UK and 
many EU member states is in the attitude to nation- 
alised industries. The EU is deliberately neutral 
towards the question of nationalisation whilst, since 
the 1980s, Britain has come to resemble the USA4 
much more closely, in its shunning of nationalised 
industries and support for the entrepreneur and the 
enterprise culture. To take steel again as the exam- 
ple, most EU countries in the 1990s sought to sub- 
sidise their steel industries (France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy and Ireland) although such subsidies were ille- 
gal even according to EU rules. So the Commission 
came up with a wheeze, which required unanimity, 
to allow these massive subsidies. The UK came 
under immense pressure to agree in order to be “au 
Communitaire” and UK pro-EU ministers capitu- 
lated, even though clearing the subsidies was clear- 
ly against the interests of the privatised UK steel 
industry. Sir John Kerr, then UK Ambassador to the 
EU, was party to this pressure — he is now the right 
hand man of Giscard d’Estaing in the drafting of the 
EU Constitution. 

The French dominance of a number of service 
industries in the UK is based upon subsidised (and 
therefore unfair in WTO terms) competition. The 
WTO anti-subsidy rules are in many ways much 
tougher than those in the EU. Accordingly, if the 
UK had not been an EU member we could have 
countervailed’ the French, German, Italian, Spanish 
and Irish steel industries and maybe had a stronger, 





healthier UK steel industry today. Instead we kow- 
towed to a Belgian Socialist Commissioner who 
subsequently resigned under a cloud. The so-called 
European Court of Justice is committed to ever 
closer integration of the EU so it offers little or no 
protection for individual member states running 
against the EU integrationist majority. (The late and 
sorely missed Alan Clark, when Minister for Trade, 
would quip that the ECJ was not European in that 
it represented a fraction of Europe, was not a court 
because its judges did not have a proper judicial 
background and it was never just!) 

Another interesting area of comparison worth 
considering between the EU and WTO is their 
comparative financial propriety. The WTO, like the 
GATT before it, has to present a budget to its mem- 
bers every year and show the out-turn from the pre- 
vious year — I know because I represented the UK 
on the Budget Committee for a number of years. 
The whole procedure is transparent and quite gru- 
elling for the secretariat. 

Cost to the UK in direct terms is around £4m 
pa. On the other hand, the EU costs to the UK in 
recent years have been running at about £3.8bn a 
year (Euro Safeguards, November 2003). For the 
ninth successive year, the European Court of 
Auditors has refused to sign off on the EU’s £65bn 
budget, saying the accounts are still plagued by “sig- 
nificant errors” and “irregularities”. The EU 
response has simply been to sack the auditors.° 

We cannot be certain that Great Britain will 
thrive when it leaves the EU. But neither can we be 
sure that it will prosper if it remains a member with 
a decreasing say in its increasingly centralist econom- 
ic planning direction. We can be certain that the UK 
outside the EU will continue to have access to most 
if not all of its present markets (including in EU 
member states) through its WTO rights — which are 
a key to our international trading position. Our 
trade deficit with the EU 14 is a further safeguard — 
in simple terms they have more to lose than we do 
if trade barriers were erected. Perhaps we can gain 
an insight by contrasting key indicators for more 
recent member of the EU with some non-members. 
Austria is in its worst state for over 20 years. 
Growth was 0.75% in 2002, compared with an 
average of over 2.5% during the 1990s and unem- 
ployment 4.3%. Contrast these with the success of 
Norway, outside the EU. Norway showed an 
increase in GDP of 3.6% in 20027. Similarly the 
unemployment figures are impressive for Norway 
and Switzerland, both non-EU members; in 2002 
Switzerland had 3.2% unemployment, Norway 
3.9%, UK 5.1%, Germany 8.6%, France 8.8% and 
Italy 9.0%8. 

It seems inevitable that the question is not 
whether Great Britain will leave the EU but when. 
The “Little Englander” accusation has already 
proved to be hollow as the UK continues to take, as 
is fitting with its history, a global rather than a Little 
European view of trade and investment. And even 
though the government stubbornly refuses to 
undertake any formal cost analysis on this critical 
subject, it becomes nonetheless obvious that the 
costs (not only financial) simply outweigh the bene- 
fits of EU membership. Meanwhile the Commission, 
the ECJ, European non-Parliament and all the rest 
of them continue to re-arrange the deckchairs on 
the EU Titanic. QO) 


NOTES 


1. http://www.wto.org/ 
english/thewto_e/whatis_e/ 
whatis_e.htm 


2. 2002 GDP in $bn: USA 
10,366; Japan 3,936; 
Germany 1,975; UK 
1,548; France 1,408; Italy 
1,167; Total Euro 12: 6,572 


3. OECD Report on the EU, 
July 2003 


4. For example “Euro area 
structural unemployment 
declining rather little and 
remaining, at 7/2 per cent, 
2¥2 percentage points 
above the US rate, trend 
GDP growth would be 134 
per cent for the euro area 
in per capita terms, as 
compared with 2% per cent 
for the United States”. 
OECD, July 2003. UK growth 
rate is higher - at 2.3% pa 
- and our unemployment 
rate much lower - at 5.1%. 


5. Countervailing is the 
addition of a tariff or duty 
to offset the value of the 
subsidy. There are detailed 
rules in the WTO but duties 
can be instantly imposed by 
the importing country and 
justified subsequently. 


6. The head of internal 
audit, Marta Andreassen, 
was suspended for querying 
the accounts. A more junior 
auditor, Dougal Watt, the 
Scot who made public his 
allegations of high-level 
corruption in the European 
Union, has been sacked. Mr 
Watt was told in July that 
his ‘infractions’ were so 
great that they merited 
more than demotion from 
his £50,000-a-year job as 
an accountant with the EU's 
court of auditors, the com- 
munity’s financial watchdog. 
He was informed in a letter 
to his Luxembourg home 
from Michel Herve, secre- 
tary general of the court, 
that his dismissal was 
‘appropriate’. Glasgow 
Herald, July 2003. 

7. OECD figures. 3.9% in 
2000 and 2.6% in 2001. 
But OECD stats based upon 
1995 exchange rates show 
0.9% for 2002 for Norway 
and 0.1% for Switzerland - 
more in line with the Euro 
area figure of 0.9%. 


8. Standardised Unemploy- 
ment Rate Statistics, OECD 
March 2003 
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Biters bit 


Derek Turner remembers a few occasions when the 
PC brigade turned on its own 
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ife is often unfair, a sad realization that has been 

for centuries one of the prime motive forces 
behind belief in an afterlife. Yet there ave times when 
poetic justice becomes more than just a pretty notion, 
and unpleasant people get their richly-deserved 
comeuppance. 

When we think of Matthew Hopkins, the so- 
called ‘Witchfinder General’, eventually torn to pieces 
by a mob that believed he was in league with the 
Devil — or the French poisoner Sainte Croix, suffo- 
cated by his own decoctions — or IRA bombers who 
blow themselves up with their own bombs — or 
Robespierre, guillotined on the apparatus he had pop- 
ularised — we can see that sometimes life zs fair, after 
all. And when we suffer from political correctness, as 
we so often do, perhaps we may derive some comfort 
from the thought that those who are most responsi- 
ble for this mania sometimes suffer from it too. 
Media monomania 
The ostensibly ‘objective’ BBC’s attitudes on the sub- 
ject of race are notorious. As Anne Sloman, the 
BBC’s chief political adviser, said in 2001, “The BBC 
is not impartial when it comes to racism” (Feedback, 
Radio 4, 15 July 2001). It is therefore curiously 
pleasing to remember just some of the instances 
when such doglike loyalty to orthodox thinking has 
not met with the expected rewards. 

In 1998, the BBC was accused by some of its 
own staff of being “brutal and racist” (an internal 
BBC journal quoted in the Daily Telegraph, 12 
January 1998). In 1999, it was accused of indirect 
racism — “It is quite shocking how white the influen- 
tial programmes remain” (Yasmin Alibhai-Brown, 
Independent, 22 June 1999) — which led to Director- 
General Greg Dyke’s infamous 2001 remark that the 
BBC was “hideously white” (BBC News, 6 January 
2001). The BBC was clearly wounded by such attacks, 
and continued all the more eagerly with its various 
PC activities, iter alia giving seminars recommend- 
ing that newsreaders avoid words like ‘British’ and 
‘nation’ (Sunday Times, 4 April 1999). Yet the 
Leftwing sniping has continued unabated. In 2001, 
The Archers was criticised because it failed to state 
explicitly that a new character was black (Guardian, 
16 February 2001). In 2003, the BBC’s first black sit- 
com, The Crouches, was assailed because the BBC had 
employed a white writer for the show and it was 
‘patronising’ (New Nation editor Michael Eboda, quot- 
ed by John Plunkett, Guardian, 11 September 2003). 

The preoccupation with political correctness, and 
the concomitant misunderstandings and unpleasant- 
ness, are to be found throughout the media and arts 
worlds. ITV was accused of racial stereotyping for 
portraying a black burglar in Coronation Street. In a 
desperate attempt to stave of further such attacks, the 
programme’s makers promised to introduce an Asian 
family to “improve the racial mix” (Times, 12 
December 1998). In 2001, actor and playwright 
Steven Berkoff, who once said that films like Four 
Weddings and a Funeral and Notting Hill were about 
“white middle class trash”, was accused by an Asian 


actress of assault and rape aggravated by racial abuse 
(Daily Telegraph, 16th August 2001). The Left-lean- 
ing London Evening Standard was charged with “the 
most horrid form of racism” for campaigning to keep 
Mike Tyson out of London (Daily Telegraph, 24 
January 2000). 

The unwinnable game 

The anti-racist obsession has reached into every area of 
life. For example, football clubs have spent years 
launching ‘anti-racist initiatives, but it is not enough, 
according to John Williams, head of the ‘football 
research unit’ at Leicester University, who said that 
half of the tickets for a game in Leicester between 
England and Serbia should have been sold to local 
people, to “demonstrate a new face of Englishness”. 
At the game, the match programme carried an ‘anti- 
racisnY message from England coach Sven-Goran 
Eriksson, and supporters were ordered to hold up 
placards with the slogan, “No to racism”. (Guardian, 
3 June 2003) 

The charity sector has also been heavily politi- 
cized, with the Charity Commission having its own 
“Diversity Champion”, who combines this frothy 
role with a weightier position as Director of Legal 
Services. Yet the Charity Commission, too, has been 
accused by a black church of not being able to “see 
past their racial stereotypes” and failing to “under- 
stand the black church culture and modify their regu- 
lations accordingly” (Guardian, 12 January 2004). 

On the subject of regulations, the Law Society 
too has fallen out with those with whom it once so 
egregiously curried favour (no pun intended)!). 
Elected amid much trumpeting in 1998, Kamlesh 
Bahl was the Law Society’s first female and first eth- 
nic minority deputy vice-president (she became vice- 
president in 1999). Yet the fairytale went awry, and 
Bahl was suspended for bullying behaviour towards 
staff. The matter went to a tribunal, with Bahl 
(advised by Cherie Blair) alleging “intellectual rape” 
and race and sex discrimination against the squirming 
Society. After she lost, the case went to appeal, and 
the Law Society was found guilty of sex and race bias 
(Guardian, 6 July 2001). This in turn went to appeal 
and, in July last year, the Law Society was cleared, 
with the appeals panel saying that Bahl’s claims were 
“little short of ludicrous”, in a battle that has now cost 
them £2.5m. A counter-appeal is pending (Metro, 1 
August 2003. 

The police’s abject surrender to political correct- 
ness has been described at length in the previous issue 
of Right Now! A sadly less well-known story is that of 
Peter Solley, a white police sergeant lavishly praised in 
the Macpherson Report, who came up with the smug 
term ‘canteen culture of racism’ to describe his com- 
rades’ coffee time chat. He must have been somewhat 
disconcerted in 2001, when he was charged with rap- 
ing a black woman (Daily Telegraph, 10 March 2001). 
Although he was able easily to clear himself, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid a feeling of Schadenfreude at seeing 
such a sycophant being dragged through the PC mill. 

The teaching profession has long been notorious 
for its grim commitment to ‘anti-racism’ and other 
manias. Educationalists and government ministers 
devise impossible schemes, which thousands of angst- 
ridden teachers are expected to put into effect, falling 
over themselves to put the best gloss on the contin- 
ued failure of some racial groups. But all their futile 
dedication is increasingly greeted by charges of 
racism, because of the high numbers of black males 
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suspended or excluded from school (amongst many 
possible examples, see Independent, 4 June 1999). 
And sometimes well-intentioned schemes take on an 
unexpected life of their own, as when a song, Black, 
Brown and White, used in an anti-racist lecture in a 
Manchester school, was later used by insensitive 
pupils to taunt the school’s sole black pupil (Daily 
Telegraph, 22 November 1999). 

Whatever their other differences, NHS managers 
and staff have long been united in denouncing 
‘racism’, yet all is not blooming in the ‘anti-racist’ gar- 
den. To take just two examples, last year the CRE’s 
ubiquitous Trevor Phillips complained that the NHS 
was “chronically and consistently” biased against 
black patients and staff (BBC News, 29 April 2003). 
Then the NHS’s entire mental health sector was 
denounced as institutionally racist (Professor Sashi 
Sashidharan, quoted by Sophie Goodchild, 
Independent, 28 September 2003). In the related field 
of social services, a 2001 report issued a leading social 
services publisher described “institutional racism” in 
social services — although it tried to put this gravest 
of all sins into context, by saying that “It has now 
been widely acknowledged that racism is endemic in 
Western society” (Research Policy and Planning, vol. 
19, No 2, 2001, available on www.elsc.org.uk). 


Labour ‘racists’ 

But undoubtedly among the most pleasing instances 
of thieves falling out are when Labour politicians are 
accused of racism. Labour politicians have consis- 
tently pandered to political correctness, and sought 
to exploit affairs like the murder of Stephen 
Lawrence to cement their ethnic minority support; 
an estimated 85% of ethnic minority members vote 
Labour (Simon Woolley, Operation Black Vote, 
quoted in Independent, 11 July 2003). 

Yet even these shameless hucksters cannot keep 
up to date with PC's ever more impossible demands. 
Back in 1983, one Robert Kilroy-Silk, then a Labour 
MP, was waxing wroth about ‘racism’ in the Police 
Review (Police Review, 23 December 1983 — run to 
earth in the CRE library!). His ignominious depar- 
ture from the BBC in January of this year was there- 
fore not entirely without a comic element. It is 
pleasing to recall the spectacular falling-out in 1986 
between Roy Hattersley, then Labour deputy leader, 
and black Tottenham MP, the late Bernie Grant. 
Grant accused Hattersley of behaving in “the tradi- 
tional way white males in particular have treated 
black people” and said that he was “a typical stereo- 
type of a white male, and I think his attitude is 
extremely racist” (Guardian, 20 February 1986). 
More recently, there have been many other examples, 
as this government has sought to portray itself as 
‘tough’ on asylum, and attacked Iraq, both of which 
policies have created serious fault lines between 
Labour and their formerly rock-solid ethnic minority 
and extreme-Left allies. 

In 1998, a leaked memo between two senior civil 
servants admitted that they were “increasingly wor- 
ried about [racial discrimination] both in the Cabinet 
office and the Civil Service as a whole” and that 
“we've all been saying the politically correct things 
for a long time but real change is happening at a 
snaiPs pace”. Tony Blair was called hypocritical 
because none of his special advisers is from an ethnic 
minority (Sunday Telegraph, 6 December 1998). 
Parliament itself was accused of institutional racism 
in 1999 (Daily Express, 22 June 1999). 


In 1999 a (Labour) council-sponsored history of 
Oldham was described as “racist and insulting” by the 
National Union of Teachers (Independent on Sunday, 
4 July 1999). The same year, ex-Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Irvine, was found guilty by an industrial tribunal 
for choosing a special adviser from within his circle of 
white, male friends. A black complainant also accused 
Irvine of racial and sexual discrimination, although 
her claim was not recognized by the tribunal (Daily 
Telegraph, 27 March 1999). The then Home 
Secretary Jack Straw was accused of “racist assump- 
tions” for saying that some travellers thought “they 
had a licence to commit crimes” (Daily Telegraph, 19 
August 1999). Even Ken Livingstone was not 
immune from this charge. Trevor Phillips comment- 
ed on ‘Red Ken’s’ proposal for him to be deputy 
mayor, “All of us... from ethnic minority communities 
get rather used to, and fed up of... people treating us 
as apprentices... he is going to have to be a little more 
sensitive.” (Evening Standard, 16 June 1999). 

In 2000, Labour was attacked by the National 
Association of Citizens Advice Bureaux for its asylum 
policies (Guardian, 15 December 2000). In 2001, 
the European Commission Against Racism and 
Intolerance said the government had contributed to 
“an increasingly intolerant” attitude towards asylum- 
seekers (Daily Telegraph, 3 April 2001). In July 2003, 
Operation Black Vote warned that Labour should put 
up a black candidate for the Brent East election or run 
the risk of losing black and Asian support 
(Independent, 11 July 2003). Last year David Blunkett 
was accused of “Paki-bashing” by the Muslim Council 
(Daily Telegraph, 31 October 2003). Labour’s twin- 
pronged policy of mass immigration and crass inter- 
ventionism will ensure many such future clashes. 

Best of all, even the toxic race relations industry 
has suffered from the ingratitude of its ostensible ben- 
eficiaries. The dream went horribly wrong for the 
CRE’s first chairman, Sir David Lane, whose gener- 
alship was the subject of a “damning indictment” by 
the House of Commons, which concluded that Lane 
had lost the respect of ethnic minorities (Independent, 
24 November 1998). In 2003 an Asian former 
employee of the CRE slammed the organisation for 
being involved in “systematic race discrimination”, by 
favouring Afro-Caribbeans over Asians (Daily 
Telegraph, 9 September 2003). Most recently, mem- 
bers of the Leftwing Campaign Group of Labour 
MPs, who rather specialise in excitable diatribes about 
‘racism’, were startled to be themselves accused by 
Diane Abbott MP of being 'racist' (Private Eye, 23 
January 2004). All in all, it is difficult to disagree with 
another damning indictment — Home Office minister 
Paul Boateng’s acerbic 1999 comment that race 
equality councils are “an absolute waste of space” 
(Times, 15 July 1999). 

The future’s not bright 

It is impossible to tell what will happen to race rela- 
tions in this country — although the examples of his- 
tory are not propitious. Yet one thing is clear. With 
the confusing and fanatical ‘logic’ of political correct- 
ness underlying all discussions of race, those few per- 
sons and institutions that have so far escaped being 
called ‘racists’ can undoubtedly look forward to just 
such allegations, however energetically they try to 
keep abreast of each new ideological current. When it 
comes to political correctness, the line is blurred and 
keeps on moving. It seems now that racism, like trea- 
son, is simply a matter of dates. QO 
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Bombers for Allah’s sake 





Alfred Sherman believes that jihad will be with us for a long time to come 





“Those who 
would convince 
themselves that 
Islam is a reli- 
gion of peace 
are invited to 
read the Koran, 
study the last 
twelve centuries 
of history and 
consider that 
Muslim political 
theology divides 
the world into 
the realm of 
Islam and the 
realm of war” 


hough suicide bombing was not the invention of 

militant Muslim fundamentalists, it has become 
their hallmark; so the wider world has to work out 
causes and responses. It is not simply a matter of 
security and counter-terrorism, however vital they 
may be, but a function of the total interaction 
between Islam and the rest of the world, which 
inevitably conflates with conflicts inside the Muslim 
world, between states, dynasties, sects and move- 
ments. Our overall aim in the West has long been 
peaceful coexistence with Islam and genuine mutual 
understanding, and must continue to be so. Powerful 
forces in Islam do not share this aim at the present 
time. But since sz/ad is increasingly directed at least as 
much against fellow-Muslims as against us, there is 
room for alliances and understandings. We must 
begin by clearing our minds of sets of fables: first, of 
Marxist dogma which ascribes Muslim terrorism to 
economic discontents and injustices; secondly of 
wishful thinking mantras, eg, that Islam is a religion 
of peace. For those who believe in God and an after- 
life, as Muslims do, economics, however important, 
always take second place at best. Those who would 
convince themselves that Islam is a religion of peace 
are invited to read the Koran, available in English in 
paperback, study the last twelve centuries of history, 
and even consider that Muslim political theology 
divides the world into darulislam and darulharb: the 
realm of Islam and the realm of war. 

For years, jihad has been financed and directed 
principally by the fabulously wealthy Saudi ruling 
classes as part of a holy war against Christians, 
Hindus, Jews and moderate Muslims. Oil revenues 
which should have been directed to economic devel- 
opment to safeguard the States’ economic future have 
been poured into jihad, arms and luxuries. Now that 
the jihad is being turned against its supporters, 
notably its financers and well-wishers among the 
Saudi rulers, new fronts are being opened. 

The current jihad is a religious war. For parallels 
in European history, we must go back several cen- 
turies, when religious differences were the main focus 
of policy, and savage wars were fought over them. 
For centuries the Christian world was in a state of 
permanent warfare with Muslim Kingdoms, but con- 
flict inside Christendom was often much bloodier. 
Think of the ‘Great Schism’ between Rome and 
Constantinople, which led the Western Churches to 
view with equanimity or even satisfaction the fall of 
the Eastern Empire to the Ottoman Caliphate; think 
of the crusades and the inquisition! The Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation were decided in blood, 
not theology; during the Thirty Years War between 
Catholic and Protestant magnates in the Holy 
Roman Empire and their neighbours, over a third of 
the inhabitants perished. The Peace of Westphalia 
which brought the war to an end decreed that all sub- 
jects must adopt their ruler’s religion, cujus regio eius 
veligio. In France, Protestants, the most enterprising 
citizens, who were lucky to escape with their lives, 
emigrated en masse. The Spanish civil war, the holo- 
caust and the mass murder of Orthodox Serbs by the 
clerico-fascist Croat regime installed by Hitler are 





reminders of the lethal quality of religious warfare 
inside Christendom. 

History is replicating itself in the Muslim world. 
The dominant outlook there among all classes is one 
of unbridled religiosity reminiscent of the European 
Middle Ages: all things are seen through the prism of 
religion, as they once were here. For how long this 
will persist is a matter for speculation, but in the 
meantime your Muslim is homo religiosus. Till a few 
decades ago, the Muslim world was on the defensive, 
most of it under occupation by Christian powers, as 
the Muslims saw them, though few thought of them- 
selves as such. Only after the Second World War did 
dozens of independent Muslim states spring up. 
Some see it as a sign that Islam’s forward march of 
previous centuries, which signified Allah’s approval, 
must be recommenced. Muslim theology holds that 
all men are born Muslims and that if they are brought 
up under a different faith this is in defiance of Allah’s 
will. The Koran makes it clear that force may be used 
against infidels — they may be killed or enslaved, and 
never accepted as full citizens. 

In its early centuries Islam outdid the Christian 
world in war and peace, scholarship, architecture and 
economic activity. Muslim armies fuelled by the cer- 
tainty that jzad would guarantee them pleasures for 
eternity spread Islam by the sword at the expense of 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism 
and Taoism. Islam was also spread by missionaries in 
Africa and Asia. They saw Islam’s expansion as con- 
firmation of Allah’s will. When the tide turned, and 
fanatical rejection of science had undermined their 
military competence, reasons were sought. The dom- 
inant reaction has been that Allah had been punishing 
them for insufficient piety. Vast subsoil reserves of oil, 
which gave huge incomes to governments without 
any labour on their part, were taken as a sign of 
Allah’s bounty to the faithful and as provision for 
jihad. The Saudi royal regime, in pawn to Wahabism, 
one of the most obscurantist and aggressive versions 
of Islam, owed much of its wealth and power to early 
support by the British and Americans. It thereby 
enjoyed immunity from counter-attack. 

But political independence has fuelled resent- 
ments. Oil wealth has not made Muslim societies 
prosperous. Their technological and military depend- 
ence on the West has grown; the West is thereby a 
handy scapegoat, as the Jews were in Europe. Jihad is 
one such reaction, fortified by tradition. Suicide 
bombing, which merges modern technology with the 
cult of martyrdom, has found fertile ground. By its 
use, relatively modest means could wreak massive 
havoc on the mighty. It gives great psychological and 
religious satisfaction, even though it has so far been 
incapable of creating or transforming polities, and is 
unlikely to do so. Bombing for Allah’s sake could not 
have spread without widespread approval or at toler- 
ance by public opinion, primarily by the mosque. 
Muslim feeling identified with the ‘witnesses’, ie, 
martyrs. From Morocco to the Philippines, central 
Asia to Karachi, New York to Moscow, the suicide 
bombing formula has been replicated. In the short 
term, there seems no way of appeasing the jihadists. 
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At present there is no shortage of Muslim 
‘witnesses’ to blow themselves up. The mood in 
many Muslim countries of combined desperation, 
enthusiasm, hatred of infidels and attractiveness of 
the supreme sacrifice in the full glare of public 
approval are strong enough to ensure a supply of 
would-be martyrs. The causes of resentment will not 
go away. Even if you believe that the invasion of Iraq 
was counter-productive, as I do, and that some of 
Sharon’s American-backed policies are a dead end — 
though what he can and should do is unclear — they 
are not the root of the plague of bombing. Al- Qaida 
was set up while Israel-Arab peace appeared to be 
within reach, Iraqi sanctions were on the back-burn- 
er, and the war against Russia in Afghanistan had 
been won. It was precisely the jzad’s early victories 
in Afghanistan - a major historic turning point 
sparked by miscalculations of the moribund Soviet 
regime — which sparked off its extension to the 
Arabian peninsula, including the despised Saudi 
kingdom, and thence to the wider world. Their main 
and unappeasable complaint against the USA is not 
anything it does, but that it exists at all in its present 
mode; the same holds good for Israel and other jihad 
targets. 

While the early Saudi role in worldwide jihadism 
was crucial, it is not unique. North Africa has vast 
reservoirs of fanaticism which have existed for gener- 
ations. The certainty that the bloody revolt against 
the French in North Africa, which by no means 
enjoyed undivided support among the Muslim pop- 
ulation — as I myself had occasion to ascertain — 
would usher in an age of piety and justice similar to 
that which they believed prevailed in the first decades 
of Islam was rudely disappointed. Civil unrest lead- 
ing to civil war, mass murder by the rebels to terrorise 
the public and reprisals by the regime, and mass emi- 
gration to Western Europe, which provides cover for 
terrorists, has become the norm. 

The ‘International Brigades’ of mujalidin who 
came to defend Afghanistan against Soviet aggres- 
sion, when their task was completed sought fresh 
fields to conquer. With American encouragement, 
they flooded into Bosnia to support the installation 
of a fundamentalist Muslim regime which rejects all 
links with fellow Slavs, where they made up for the 
lack of enthusiasm among most Bosnian Muslims, 
who would have preferred continued coexistence 
with Serbs. Among those who visited Bosnia to 
organise the mujalidin was Osama Bin Laden. The 
Afghanis’ established links with Egypt, which has a 
tradition of violent radical fundamentalism going 
back to the 1920’s. A couple of years ago, Jibadis 
organised the murder of a couple of thousand 
Christian villagers there. Jiadis found their way to 
Iraq after the American conquest, where they have 
become francs tireurs, to Yemen, Indonesia and the 
southern Philippines. Though the present govern- 
ment of Pakistan is lukewarm towards Islamic terror- 
ism, the terrorists enjoy considerable support in the 
tribal areas of the North West frontier and on the part 
of the Pakistani military intelligence which created 
the Taliban in the first place, facilitated terrorism in 
Kashmir, and helped train and finance local and for- 
eign jihadists. 

Nevertheless, jzad appears to be generating its 
own antibodies. Like all revolutionary movements, it 
has its own momentum, generates further extremism 
and, per Danton, may devour its own children. 


Extremism past a certain point wins few new friends 
but widens the circle of its enemies. While the Saudi 
rulers financed world jihad, their dependence on 
Western arms and training and strategic support for 
self-defence against Iraq and other threats from inside 
Islam offended the sensitivities of the more extreme 
radicals. Hence it created ‘holier than thow enemies 
within its own camp. 

The Saudi Kingdom also suffers serious economic 
and social problems generated by the parasitic nature 
of the regime and its economy which lives off 
unearned oil revenues, depends on foreign experts 
and workers, and does not create employment oppor- 
tunities for its growing population consonant with its 
wealth, which in any case is being squeezed as more 
Russian, Caspian and Caucasian oil comes on stream. 
Under Saudi conditions, where all political criticism is 
treated as tantamount to treason, some discontents 
have expressed themselves in the form of bombing 
and killing, which offers immediate emotional satis- 
faction. It is a staple of all societies that the primary 
concern of any regime must be its own survival. The 
Saudi regime now sees no alternative to draconian 
measures, which are in any case second nature, 
against internal jéad. So the war against the infidel 
turns to war among Muslims. Fundamentalist clerics 
are read the Riot Act. Changed strategies by the Saudi 
rulers towards jiadism need not necessarily show 
quick results; jzsadism has resources and devotees in 
the pipeline at home and abroad. But in the course of 
time the switch from exporting Jihad with petrodol- 
lars to restraining it will show its effects. There are 
already signs of the tide turning in similar ways and 
for the same basic reason, government quest for sur- 
vival, in Indonesia, the Yemen, Libya, and former 
Soviet Central Asia. 

Since, as I argue earlier, there is little if any room 
for appeasing the bombers and their sheikhs, and it 
will take decades before causes of internal discontent 
in the Muslim world are eradicated, even partially, 
there are limits to scope for counter-action by the 
West, apart from security measures which call for 
international networking, and selective collaboration 
with Muslim governments which are turning against 
jiadism for their own survival. Common enemies 
always make for the best alliances. The West now has 
large Muslim minorities, which I have always argued 
was a mistake to acquire, but it would be equally mis- 
taken to treat them heavy-handedly across the board 
out of panic, as the Americans treated their Japanese 
citizens in 1941, Security is most soundly based on 
justice and proportionality. We are destined to share 
the planet with Muslims, and must sit out this phase 
of the relationship. 

This article is devoted to Islamic terrorism. It does 
not cover related aspects of the encounter between 
Islam and the Christian world: other forms of vio- 
lence and persecution against Christians and Hindus 
among others, ethnic cleansing which Western gov- 
ernments have generally been shamefully slow to react 
to, and the imposition of sharia law on Christians and 
Hindus. Nor does it cover mass Muslim immigration 
into the Western world, which creates indigestible 
alien minorities, political pressures, and cover for 
jihadists. These issues need frank and rational discus- 
sion on their merits. Among other things, we must go 
beyond counter-terrorism and explore the meaning of 
the Judeo-Christian heritage for the twenty-first 
century. In the beginning was the word. Q) 





“Extremism past a 
certain point wins 
few new friends” - 
a concept which 
some people seem 
unable to grasp 


Editor’s Note: see 
also the ‘Dispatch 
from Saudi Arabia’ 
on page 19 


Alfred Sherman 
was co-founder of 
the Centre for 
Policy Studies, and 
an adviser to 
Margaret Thatcher 
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Christopher Hollis (1902-1977) 





n Spycatcher (1987), besides alleging that his late 

Director-General, Sir Roger Hollis, may have 
been a Soviet agent, the retired MI5 officer Peter 
Wright also claimed that Hollis had run the Service 
uncreatively.! 

Yet Hollis’s brother (Maurice) Christopher was 
nothing if not creative. Teacher, publisher, journal- 
ist, he also wrote over two dozen books, including 
serious novels and two autobiographies — Along the 
Road to Frome (1958) and The Seven Ages (1974). 

Maurice Cowling’s Religion and Public Doctrine 
in Modern England, vol 2, sees Christopher Hollis’s 
“novels of ideas” — like those of Douglas Jerrold and 
RH Benson — as “pointing the way through 
conversion to re-Christianization”. Their explosive 
assault on “the entrenched complacencies” of their 
times? parallels the Tractarian (or Oxford) Movement’s 
explosive assault on the complacent acceptance by 
its contemporaries of the ‘progressivist’, secularistic 
liberalism spawned by the 18th Century. The brill- 
iant Tractarian John Henry Newman had in 1838 
warned people against promises of ‘civil liberty’, 
‘equality’, ‘reforms’, ‘science’, and incitements “to rail 
against your rulers and superiors”: Satan was using 
these inducements to enlist them against the Truth. 

Appropriately, Christopher Hollis, through his 
mother, Mary Margaret Hollis, mée Church, was 
great-nephew to a celebrated Tractarian, RW 
Church, Dean of St Paul’s, London, and author of 
The Oxford Movement, Tivelve Years, 1833-1845, a 
valuable history, published posthumously in 1891. 
Christopher’s father was the Revd G A Hollis, later 
Bishop of Taunton; and the son was born at 
Axbridge, Somerset, in 1902. A scholar both at 
Eton and Balliol, he became President of the Oxford 
in 1923 and graduated in 1924. 

A brash assumption that he had taken to Oxford 
was that no clever, educated young person could be 
a Christian believer. The impact of three remarkable 
Roman Catholic intellectuals — Ronald Knox, Hilaire 
Belloc and G K Chesterton - shattered this 
assumption; and in 1924 he became a brash Roman 
Catholic. His Anglican establishment father there- 
fore faced embarrassment as well as his son’s admit- 
ted aggressiveness. Nevertheless, Canon Hollis 
showed “an almost unbelievable charity and 
restraint”; consequently Christopher ever after- 
wards thought well of the Church of England.* In 
time, his Catholicism moderated, becoming latitu- 
dinarian even to a fault.® 

He had also imbibed some other ideas of 
Catholic provenance. Belloc, for instance, argued 
that whereas medieval man, however lowly his sta- 
tion, typically owned property, subsequent disas- 
trous developments had been returning his succes- 
sor to a propertyless, pre-medieval neo-slavery, ie 
dependence on a capitalistic employer and the state 
— “the servile state” of Belloc’s much-reprinted, 
highly-influential 1912 book of that title — the state 
in which not even the modern man’s obligatory 
national insurance contributions remain his own: a 
government official controls them. Therefore prop- 
erty ownership should once more be made wide- 
spread. 





The decline of this ‘distributist? doctrine in 
Hollis’s thinking is suggested in a letter attributed 
to his fictional character Robert Fossett (see 
below), who was an avowed self-projection of his 
author, though (Hollis confessed) a better bats- 
man.°® 

“In a salad burst of distributist enthusiasm 
immediately after the war”, Fossett explained, he 
had got his widowed mother to let their tenants 
buy the lands they worked. Alas, “the subsequent 
collapse of prices and the repeal of the Corn 
Production Act” had brought financial disaster to 
the purchasers. One decent couple had had to sell 
their homely little farm to a tasteless entrepreneur 
from Stepney, who turned it into a petrol station- 
dancing-eating complex with mock-Iudor and so 
on, an “abomination of desolation... standing 
where it ought not” (see Mark 13:14; 
Dan.11:31).7 

From 1925 until 1935 Hollis taught at 
Stonyhurst College, the Roman Catholic public 
school; afterwards, through a train of events set off 
by his book The Breakdown of Money, he lectured in 
various American universities from a base at Notre 
Dame, the Indiana Catholic university. On the 
Second World War’s outbreak (1939) he preferred 
to be in England. For a term he was a temporary 
master at the Benedictines’ school, Downside; 
thereafter, at Douglas Jerrold’s invitation, he 
became a literary director at the publishers Burns & 
Oates. He also served in the Home Guard. He was 
living now in Mells, Somerset, in a house found for 
him by Katharine Asquith, the Catholic-convert 
widow of H H Asquith’s son Raymond, killed in 
the Great War. Called up in 1941, Hollis spent the 
rest of the war in RAF Intelligence. Because of his 
epistolary novel Death of a Gentleman: The Letters of 
Robert Fossett (1943) and his Conservative Central 
Office pamphlet Quality and Equality, he was invit- 
ed to join RA Butler’s committee considering post- 
war Conservative policy. From 1945 until 1955 he 
sat as Conservative MP for Devizes, thereafter retir- 
ing to Mells. 

His fictional character Robert Fossett had also 
been an MP. Hollis professed to have acquired and 
printed his surviving letters. The 35 page introduc- 
tion he supplies to them is fully worthy, by virtue of 
its widely-ranging, still-relevant conservatism, to be 
compared with, and recommended alongside, the 
lengthy High Tory introduction his friend 
Algernon Cecil prefixed to his reissued Metternich. 
Cecil, of course, was noticeably a stylist, unmis- 
takeably gifted in the harmonious marshalling of 
forensic argument, rueful wit, and Pateresque 
music and colour. Hollis’s manner, in contrast, 1s 
plain-looking; yet he can hurl fierce challenges and 
provocations. Thus, in his introduction, whilst he 
concedes that the question of women’s education is 
morally thorny, he defiantly sticks to his proposi- 
tion that: 

“The nation has ceased to reproduce itself 
because its women have ceased to want to have 
children, and they have ceased to want to have chil- 
dren because in the name of feminism they have 
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been taken from their sphere of the home and 
taught to share in the interests of men. Miss Beale 
and Miss Buss are enemies of civilization more des- 
perate and dangerous than Hitler and Mussolini”.8 

Fossett (1896-1940) is portrayed in this book as 
the responsible, cricketing, spiritually-aware West 
Country squire of Barston, who, after Eton and 
Sandhurst, serves in the Army in the Great War, lat- 
terly as a captain; his father drowns when the liner 
Lusitania is torpedoed, and Robert’s two brothers, 
both senior to him, also die in the war. Between the 
wars, Fossett is kept busy as an MP, county council- 
lor, minor manufacturer, and especially as “the mas- 
ter of an estate... reduced by death duties and bur- 
dened by high prices”? (hence the manufactur- 
ing). In 1939 he patriotically joins up 
again, now as a private, and in 1940 is 
killed by a German sniper whilst 
defending Calais.10 

Hollis emphasizes the normal- 
ity of Fossett’s conservatism. 
Fossett “thought very much 
what most men have always 
thought, and what almost all 
men would think if left to 
themselves”. “The desire”, so 
prevalent nowadays, “to 
explain oneself, to protest, to 
philosophize, to plunge into 
introspection, to pant to 
rebuild the world, is itself an 
abnormality”.! (This abnor- 
mality, we may think, is an evil 
legacy of Romanticism.) 

Fossett’s conservatism is a 
Christian one. Early on, he had 
adopted what he described at the 
time (1915) as “the usual hotch- 
potch of ideas... [about] politics, reli- 
gion and sex and what not — that every- 
body... not in a backwater does have these 
days”!2; and these ideas included a wishy-washy, 
sub-Christian, religious liberalism. The day arrives, 
however, when he can declare that “If Christ was 
God, then it is my duty to be a Christian — not to 
seek to prove that Christ was to some extent by 
anticipation a Fossettian”.!3 Instrumental in this 
conversion is his old Etonian close friend George 
Borthwick, who, after the Great War, in which he 
lost a leg, has become an Anglican priest; their 
arguments and discussions feature prominently in 
Fossett’s letters. (Borthwick, like Fossett, must be 
an authorial self-projection: Hollis saw himself as 
an Anglican parson manqué.14) 

Other manifestations of Fossett’s conservatism 
include his realistic, Biblical rejection of his respect- 
ed Labour parliamentary colleague’s “secular opti- 
mism” (“I do not think that Man is [naturally] 
good and sensible”!5);his absolute insistence that 
his son Martin must be properly punished for hav- 
ing broken bounds at boarding school, whereas the 
headmaster had merely told Martin “very gently” 
that he was a naughty boy and then written to 
Fossett about it;!6 his contention that we cannot 
safely risk English farming’s going to the wall, 
however cheap imported produce may be; and his 
conviction that Britain must have strong naval and 
air forces and avoid foreign entanglements: “Our 
record all through this century ever since we [dis- 
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astrously] went into the Anglo-French Entente 
(1904) - has been one of almost constant blunders” 
(27 October 1935).17 

The book’s sequel, Fossett’s Memory (1944, pub- 
lished by the Burns & Oates subsidiary, Hollis and 
Carter, whose name refers to Christopher) is 
(broadly) a family chronicle narrated by Peter 
Hartington-Smith, a character from Death of a 
Gentleman, where until page 118 Hollis calls him 
Peter Smith-Hartington! He works in War Office 
PR. Ruth, Fossett’s widow, is his sister; and on 
Fossett’s death he and his wife Marjorie go to her 
assistance. 

Fossett had noted (27 July 1919) that Peter “has 

become one of the new Socialists and goes 
about in a red tie”.18 The deaths both of 
Peter’s eldest son (1931) and Fossett 
(1940) strike Peter as unjust; and his 
unbelief precludes religious conso- 
lation. But by the time he writes 

Fossett’s Memory he has become 
critical of his religious scepti- 
cism, and his high hopes of 
socialism shine less brightly. 
Much of the book is occu- 
pied by serious religious dis- 
cussion, in which George 
Borthwick again plays an 
important part: at one point 
Peter compiles “The Case 
against George” (ie, against 
George’s teaching). 
Ruth, like Peter, has a rural 
background, and decides to 
take a local farm. Her two sons 
are financially assisted by Peter at 
public school; Martin, the elder, 
has lost his faith but recovers it in 
the army, where he wins the Military 
Cross. 

Like its precursor, Fossett’s Memory assails 
liberalism on a broad front, and in particular teach- 
es that liberalism has an optimistic, ruinously incor- 
rect view of human nature, and promotes nastiness, 
as in its educational projects. Ruth, referring to her 
bright younger son, asserts that she would much 
rather have an unkempt young Robert “shouting 
for his pony” than she would “the odious little prigs 
in their Youth Parliaments, passing resolutions 
complaining of their parents and demanding the 
incarceration of their Fascist grandmothers as ene- 
mies of the people”.!9 Envy pervades Leftish edu- 
cational policy: “Most of the so-called educational 
schemes today are really schemes for the abolition 
of education” .20 

Implicitly contrasted with Britain’s deluded lib- 
eral sophisticates is a group of countrymen learned 
in rural lore and unsentimentally described, like 
Ruth’s shepherd and odd-job man Hands, and the 
cowman Billy Perkins. In the end, Peter feels he has 
learnt something from people better and wiser than 
he is, Fossett included. 

Hollis, reported to have been basically a friend- 
ly man in spite of a certain abrasiveness, and to have 
had a loud (though far from vacuous) laugh, died 
suddenly at his Mells house on 5 May 1977, leav- 
ing a widow (Margaret), three sons, and a daugh- 
ter, besides a literary reputation that now deserves 
selective revival. Q 
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Political passage from India? 








Roger Jolly wonders if India has any lessons for another English-speaking union 





R= Cook once suggested that chicken tikka 
masala is the national dish. But there may be 
other influences we can copy from India. India has 
the world’s second largest population and eighth 
largest economy. India is one of the oldest continual 
civilisations in existence. Although it is seen as 
perennially on the edge of collapse, it has survived 
disruptions, occupations and wars. It reflects a com- 
plexity which the Indians themselves cherish and 
promote. 

India is not a proper democracy but a federal 
state with strong democratic and regionalist features. 
There has never been a coup or attempted coup, 
there is an independent judiciary, a relatively efficient 
but huge civil service, and a free press with more 
quality English newspapers than any other country. 

Since independence, it has been ruled by a mer- 
cantile clique which paid lip service to stated ideals 
and shared myths of equality. The vehicle for this 
was the dominant Congress Party (which led India 
to independence) operated by a remote elite. The 
equivalent of a liberal-conservative coalition with 
some socialist rhetoric, it both contained and reflect- 
ed the tensions within the Indian union. But the 
mighty coalition which was Congress eventually 
imploded, not least through a succession of corrup- 
tion scandals, and discredited the whole political sys- 
tem. The vacuum was filled by the meteoric rise of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), some of whom 
were former members of Congress. Politics as usual 
for 40 years came to an abrupt end. 


Rise of the BJP 


The BJP profited by mobilising an alternative coali- 
tion of social forces with deep roots in Indian society, 
and containing distinct oppositional elements. It was 
a revolt by sections of Hindu society against the 
enforced secularism of the Indian state. (This secu- 
larism is largely but not wholly presentational. All 
ceremonies are attended by representatives of all nine 
religions: Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Shia 
Islam, Sunni Islam, Jainism, Judaism, Sikhism and 
Zoroastrianism. ) 

The BJP was avowedly anti-egalitarian. 
Previously, all parties shared the objective of affirma- 
tive action for untouchables (or ‘scheduled castes’ as 
they are known in Indian PC). Such moves were 
abandoned in the face of BJP opposition and violent 
demonstrations against any form of ‘positive dis- 
crimination’, eg reserved places in higher education. 

It was a reassertion of caste stability — a revolt of 
the Brahmin-led traditional and new elites with mass 
support. Paradoxically, it also reflected a rapid 
change in class composition. The BJP is in part a 
product of a rising middle class with specific politi- 
cal demands. Like Thatcherism, it claimed to chal- 
lenge the consensus, although much of it remains 
intact. It was a rejection of Indian nationalism in 
favour of Hindu nationalism — Hindutwa. The 
majority Hindus have often viewed other population 
groups as interlopers if they were not Indian before 
the Raj, particularly the Mughal period. BJP stated 
this explicitly. 

The BJP originally opposed secular civil law, 


sponsoring ‘wrecking amendments’ in support of 
secular law deliberately to provoke Muslim opposi- 
tion. A test case over the pension of a Muslim widow 
was skilfully exploited to expose the contradictions 
within the Indian polity. It was finally decided, to 
BJP crocodile tears, that the case would be subject to 
Muslim, not secular, law —- which outcome clearly 
undermined secular law. (Now that it is in office, 
however, BJP seems to have changed its mind, and 
may after all support the secular uniform civil code 
to ‘maintain unity’.) 

The BJP is avowedly anti-unitary. Most party 
support is heavily concentrated in some states. It 
demands Indian unity, but only through a Hindu 
ascendancy. BJP victory has seen an intensification of 
a Hindu viewpoint — the so-called ‘saffronisation’ of 
education, particularly history, and the political process. 
It is often forgotten, or denied, that the English lan- 
guage is the factor that unifies India. It is the official 
language of the Indian union (though not of every 
state), parliament, the higher judiciary and civil serv- 
ice. The oath of office is taken in English. BJP seeks 
to abandon this, at least in theory. Thus the BJP has 
also unleashed forces which could tear India apart. 

It is anti-Islamic. BJP considers that too many 
concessions have been made to minority groups. It 
avowedly states that Muslims should be second-class 
citizens, although India contains the world’s second 
largest Muslim population. Even BJP supporters 
have protested at the extremist content of some of 
the BJP’s anti-Muslim rhetoric. Some BJP allies 
encourage Muslim extremism in order to create a 
backlash. This has led to barbaric and tragic conse- 
quences. Recently, thousands of Muslims were mas- 
sacred in BJP-ruled Gujarat in an organised atrocity 
for which nobody has been brought to justice. 

The BJP is ‘communalist’?, meaning they believe 
in politics based on community identity, so it is 
strongly against multiculturalism and diversity. 
However, it has to be careful because the Hindu 
community is itself very diverse, including pacifist 
elements, and attempts to unify it always backfire. 

A number of other changes combined to pave 
the way for the rise of the BJP. India has never entire- 
ly absorbed the effects of violent partition in the six 
weeks before independence, three wars with Pakistan 
and one with China, and it was adversely affected by 
the oil shocks of the 1970s. 

India has a highly developed higher education 
system, particularly technical subjects. There is a 
growing Indian presence in labour markets overseas. 
Indians have been highly successful as IT workers in 
Western and developing countries. India has several 
‘Silicon Valleys’ with an impressive number of IT 
patents. This was to have consequences for domestic 
politics because of the status of so-called non- resi- 
dent Indians (NRIs) who are growing in number 
and influence. NRIs are very divisive. They cannot 
have dual nationality or vote, and in some cases they 
cannot invest in their home states, yet India depends 
on their remittances. It has been suggested that some 
of the original funding for the rise of the BJP came 
from disgruntled rich expatriate Indians among the 
20m strong Indian diaspora, most of whom come 
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from Gujarat. There were also others who expected 
favours from a future BJP government. There have 
also been persistent rumours that BJP has co-operat- 
ed with overseas power blocs and hidden forces. 
Although plausible, no proof has been offered. But 
there is also a worldwide anti-BJP movement gath- 
ering force in the diaspora. 


Cultural politics 


‘Bollywood’ is the largest film industry in the world. 
Stars traditionally have a disturbing importance in 
the political sphere, perhaps more than anywhere 
else. Here again BJP exploited this ruthlessly. The 
Mahabharata, which chronicles the struggle between 
two dynasties, is perhaps the oldest extant performed 
epic in the world. But it was made familiar through- 
out India for the first time by being brought in full 
to every village through satellite TV. There is noth- 
ing comparable except perhaps the influence of the 
Kalevala in the struggle for Finnish independence. If 
it is impossible to understand the Third Reich with- 
out some knowledge of Wagner, then modem India 
cannot be understood without this epic. This nostal- 
gic element galvanised a quiescent population into a 
nationalist frenzy and brought in a rising tide of BJP 
support. This was further helped by story lines in 
Indian soaps which asserted the Hindu element in 
Indian life rather than the ideology of nationalism. 

The crucial factor may have been the internet, 
which enabled the Indian diaspora to organise effec- 
tively in support of the BJP, in a textbook example of 
its kind. The BJP encouraged the destruction of the 
Babri mosque by Hindu fanatics who claimed that it 
was previously the site of a Hindu temple commem- 
orating the birthplace of a Hindu god. But since it 
was not directly responsible, it gained the political 
credit without being blamed for it. It still remains 
perhaps the most explosive and complex issue in 
India on which the Supreme Court has continually — 
and very deftly — postponed judgement in a case 
which could lead to even more bloodshed. 

BJP is protectionist in its anti-globalisation rhet- 
oric but actually welcomes privatisation, deregula- 
tion, overseas investment and the accelerating 
importation of jobs. But economic globalisation and 
some of its cultural consequences called ‘chutneyfi- 
cation’, is also being resisted by some BJP allies. But 
it has decisively shifted politics to the nationalist- 
capitalist Right and entrenched privilege and social 
hierarchy. 

The BJP has not captured power by itself. It 
heads the National Democratic Alliance, a coalition 
which has made it moderate some of its positions. 
Recently hit by bribery scandals, it is currently facing 
a possibly difficult general election this year. It may 
have peaked in some states already and has made 
compromises which will discredit it in the long run. 

Indian politics is completely different from 
Western politics. Dramatic changes are often 
ignored. Everything just carries on. Family succes- 
sion is all important. Social hierarchies are very rigid. 
Yet traditionally they also seemed to be able to con- 
tain the tensions and pressures within Indian society. 
The once-marginal BJP specifically sought to expose, 
ventilate and exploit these tensions instead, to both 
profit from a general sense of betrayal and to dis- 
credit the dominant political class. In short, it suc- 
cessfully challenged the founding myths of the 
modern state. 


A British BJP? 


Does Indian politics have lessons for non-main- 
stream parties in Britain — specifically ‘nationalist’ 
groupings? Possibly. 

The example of the BJP shows that a successful 
party has to be modern, has to include other under- 
currents, and must be part of a coalition of social 
forces with deeper roots. It must also be able to take 
advantage of a developing political vacuum while 
also helping to create it. It must be well-funded and 
have a broad base of support in all classes, especially 
marginalised groups. It must be seen to challenge 
the grip of the political class and refuse to compro- 
mise with the status quo, yet be moderate enough 
to attract wider support. It must be able to take 
advantage of the rapidly changing socioeconomic 
structure. 

A British BJP equivalent would have to be 
avowedly nationalist and English and unite the dis- 
parate English family, which includes elements of the 
Conservatives and overseas residents. It would have 
to attract regionalists while being committed to 
unity. It would also oppose the EU or seek to rene- 
gotiate the terms of membership. 

But in order to make headway it would also need 
a national symbolic cultural issue around which it 
could organise and gather support against main- 
stream parties. The issue of Europe has not fulfilled 
its promise. It would have to be a cause which 
would force the issue, like the Corn Laws or the 
Dreyfus case, and deepen a split within a party and 
its adherents who would have to take opposing 
sides. 

The putative party would also need a coherent 
ideology with which voters can identify. It would 
have to be moderate enough to achieve power and 
yet sufficiently robust to maintain a semblance of 
probity and unity. Like the BJP, it would have to 
work through coalitions to approach power. 

In the British context, a split would have to occur 
or be provoked within either the Labour or 
Conservative parties. It would require a sense of crisis 
and decline, not merely material issues (think of the 
Church of England with its current problems). The 
last time this happened, with the Labour/SDP split, 
the main beneficiaries were the Liberal Democrats. As 
total electoral participation is falling, a BJP equivalent 
would have to connect with politically ‘homeless’ vot- 
ers. This might even include minorities such as Welsh, 
Scottish and Irish nationalists. 

The BJP discredited a party which had been in 
almost continuous power but had peaked. It may be 
that a split in the Conservatives — the ‘natural party 
of government’ — would prove more fruitful. Issues 
like Europe, the recent war, public services, council 
tax, immigration, multiculturalism, terrorism, and 
law and order have the potential of creating such a 
split in either the Labour or Conservative parties but 
have not done so. Yet it would also require a cam- 
paign which exploited a symbolic issue and com- 
bined, for instance, immigration, rising council tax 
and overpopulation or a brutal murder. It would 
need to create and lead, or at least take part in, a 
political coalition which could rapidly detach sup- 
porters from the three main parties and cause splits 
in them all. 

Perhaps is not just chicken tikka masala which 
may be an ingredient in the political pot — or is it a 
cauldron? O 
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On ethnicity, language and religion 








Daniel R Vining, Jr, says that the USA is flying blind into a possible racial storm 





hirty years ago, non-whites in this country were 

blacks. This is no longer true and getting less 
true by the year. Blacks are not even the largest 
minority now. That's how fast things have changed. 
There are now many Hispanics, Asians and not a 
few Native Americans. As a matter of fact, the num- 
ber of Hispanics now exceeds the number of blacks. 
Many people, including professors, do not realize 
these facts yet. 

For example, the Watts riots in Los Angeles in 
1965 were black riots and the Los Angeles riots in 
1992 were begun by blacks, but over 50% of the 
rioters who were arrested were not black. They were 
predominantly Hispanic. And many of the looted 
and burned stores were owned and run by Asians 
(Koreans). There was a boycott by some blacks of an 
Asian (Korean) grocery store in New York City in 
1991. Some Asians (Vietnamese) were beaten up by 
blacks in the summer of 1991 in New York City, 
mistaken for Koreans. The disturbances in 
Washington DC. in the summer of 1991 were by 
Hispanics, after a black police-officer mistreated 
(from the Hispanic point of view) an Hispanic. 

The Miami police-officer who shot a black and 
caused a riot in one of the black areas of Miami was 
Hispanic, from Colombia (the country). Here in 
West Philadelphia black youths beat up Asian 
(Vietnamese or Laotian or Cambodian) youths, 
who are smaller. Blacks often resent Asians, particu- 
larly Koreans, many of whom bought the stores 
owned by whites, predominantly Jews. And many 
Hispanics as well as Asians don't like blacks. So, 
things are getting complicated here. 

It used to be that you only had to know that 
blacks didn't like whites and vice-versa in the US., 
and you could understand the raciology of the 
United States with those facts at your fingertips. 
Now we have six pairs: whites-blacks, whites- 
Asians, whites-Hispanics, blacks-Asians, blacks- 
Hispanics, and Asians-Hispanic. Before we had only 
one pair to worry about: whites-blacks. 

This country is running an experiment, which 
the rest of the world is watching with intense inter- 
est. The experiment is to have all the world's races, 
ethnic groups, language groups and religions co- 
exist together: Caucasians, blacks, Asians, Hispanics, 
Christians, Jews, Muslims, Buddhists, Hindus, 
Koreans, Japanese, Vietnamese, Filipinos, Chinese, 
(Asian) Indians, Albanians, Afghans, Pakistanis, 
Bangladeshis, Germans, Britishers, Irish, Salvadorans, 
Cubans, Haitians, Nicaraguans, Mexicans, 
Nigerians, Senegalese, Poles, Slovaks, etc., etc. 

There is quite a bit of racial and ethnic and reli- 
gious conflict in other countries now: 

@ in the former Yugoslavia, between the Roman 
Catholic Croats and the Eastern Orthodox Serbs and 
between the Muslim Slavs and the Christian Serbs, 
who all speak the same language (Serbo-Croatian) 
and look the same, and between the Serbs and the 
Albanians in Kosovo (which is in Serbia), who do 
not speak the same language; 

@ in India, between the Hindus and Muslims, 
between the Dravidians and the Hindi-speakers, 
between the Sikhs and other Indians, between the 
Nagas of Nagaland and other Indians; 


@ in Brazil, between the blacks of the Northeast 
and the whites of the South and between the indige- 
nous peoples and mestizos (blancs) in the Amazon; 
@ in Spain, between Basques and Castilians and 
between Catalonians and Castilians; 

@ in Singapore, between the Chinese and Malays 
and between the Chinese and Indians; 

@ in Vietnam, between the Vietnamese and the 
Chinese, between the Vietnamese and the Khmer, 
between the Vietnamese and the Montagnards; 

@ in Irag, between the Sunnis and the Shiites and 
between the Arabs and the Kurds (when Iraq was 
ruled by the Ottomans, the country was divided 
into three provinces, a northern one dominated by 
Kurds, with its capital at Mosul, a central one dom- 
inated by the Sunnis with its capital at Baghdad, 
and a southern one dominated by Shiites, with its 
capital at Basra — three ethno-provinces, which the 
British, for some reason, threw together after 
World War I); 

@ in Rwanda-Burundi, between the Tutsis and 
Hutus; 

@ in South Africa, between whites and blacks, 
between whites and coloureds, between whites and 
Indians, between Zulus and Xhosas, between blacks 
and Indians, between blacks and coloureds; 

@ in Trinidad, between blacks and (Asian) Indians; 
@ inthe UK., between Catholics and Protestants in 
Northern Ireland, between Scots and the English, 
between Welsh and the English; 

@ in short, almost everywhere, except Iceland and 
Korea, which are racially and ethnically homegenous 
(Iceland is also religiously almost 100% Lutheran). 

So, there is a good bit of interest in our experi- 
ment in the world. But we don't seem to know we're 
conducting this experiment. We seem to think that 
peaceful co-existence of the races and ethnic groups 
and religions is the norm. It's not. Just looking 
around the world will tell us that. The world is full 
of racial and ethnic and religious violence. The won- 
der is that we don't have more of it. We're not excep- 
tional in any way I can think of. We certainly have 
the weaponry, although our different races and other 
groups lack heavy weaponry, like artillery or 
bazookas or jet fighters or mortars — so far. And we 
are a bit rootless, compared to other people in the 
world. But we have the requisite grudges, the resent- 
ments, the stereotypes. Is it only the absence of 
heavy weapons and our being rootless that makes us 
unique? 

In conclusion, living and/or working in 
Philadelphia and other large, old Eastern cities, like 
Baltimore and Cleveland, we tend to forget that the 
United States is no longer black and white. 
Philadelphia is, more or less, black and white. But it's 
atypical - it's the exception. Most of this country's 
big cities have a larger presence of Hispanics and/or 
Asians. 

Living and/or working in Philadelphia and some 
other old cities in the East may be giving the people 
living in them the wrong impression of this country. 
Our courses and journals are failing to tell us about 
this transformation. We have no respectable articles 
or books to warn us about this. Hence, we are flying 
blind into a storm, probably a very bad one. QO 
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A year in Saudi Arabia 


An expatriate describes “The Magic Kingdom” 











I have just left Saudi after spending a year working 
there in a bid to escape Blairism. Here are some 
things you should know about what expatriates call 
“the Magic Kingdom”. 

Coming from Britain, it is hard to comprehend 
just how seriously Saudis take their Islamic faith. 
Islam pervades every facet of public life, and no 
other religion is allowed or recognised. During 
prayer times (five times a day), every shop, restau- 
rant, public building and amenity closes. The most 
popular university course in Saudi is Islamic Studies 
— 45% of all students. It is no wonder that many of 
the Muslim fanatics who now threaten the West 
originate from Saudi. 

It is easy to visit Saudi, or read about it, and 
form stereotypes based on differences between their 
culture and ours. Most commentators on Saudi, 
especially in America, have never been there, and so 
don’t really understand the place. Instead, they lis- 
ten to others with their own twisted agenda based 
at least partly on self-interest. Although my year in 
Saudi could hardly be described as fun-filled, I must 
preface my comments here by saying that the 
vast majority of Saudis I met were friendly, 
polite and genuine. 

Nevertheless, Saudi is a scary place. 
Its legal system is based on Islamic law, 
which makes a kangaroo court look fair. 
There have been countless stories of tor- 
ture and forced confessions. Very recently, 
six Britons were released from Saudi jails after 
spending three years locked up on trumped-up alco- 
hol smuggling charges. This is the Kingdom’s 
favourite excuse for detaining Westerners who step 
out of line, or who are simply in the wrong place at 
the wrong time. Until the recent Riyadh bombings, 
the Saudis refused to acknowledge the existence of 
terrorists on their soil. Since then, there have been 
regular gunfights and dozens of terrorists have 
reportedly been captured or killed. But the terrorists 
will continue to breed until the root of the problem 
is dealt with — US support for Israel’s occupation of 
Palestine. 

It is difficult to convey the full extent of the 
hatred that Saudis, and Arabs in general, have for 
America. The state-run press is totally obsessed 
with the issue. Current US aid for Israel is US$3bn 
pa, with a total of US$91bn since 1949. Much of 
this is in the form of military aid, which really riles 
the Saudis. The situation has worsened since the 
Palestinian uprising, and increasingly uncompro- 
mising Israeli tactics. 

Writing in the Sunday Times before the Iraq war, 
Irwin Steltzer reported that some voices in 
Washington were suggesting that the tanks stop off 
in Riyadh on their way to Baghdad, to replace the 
Saudi royals with a US puppet regime and secure 
the oil upon which Uncle Sam depends. This was 
wishful thinking on his part, for not even the cur- 
rent US administration is that bold - yet. To even 
put such a plan into print, though, exposes the arro- 
gance and danger of Dubya’s America. 

The Saudis know that they need America’s oil 






dollars as much as America needs a steady oil 
supply. With 27% of the world’s proven oil reserves 
and production capacity of over 10m barrels per day, 
Saudi is the only party in town at the moment. Iraq 
is years away from returning to even its previous 
heyday of 3m barrels per day. Oil constitutes 40% of 
Saudi GDP but accounts for 75% of government 
income. There is virtually no taxation in Saudi, and 
neither the locals nor the expatriates will stomach its 
introduction. In Saudi, the motto is: ‘no taxation, 
ergo no need for representation’. If taxation were 
introduced, perhaps the locals might want a say in 
how it is spent. There is no democratic process in 
Saudi whatsoever, and little demand for one either; 
the Saudis are too busy making money to care. 

Public demonstrations are banned. During the 
recent war, US and Israel flags were being burnt in 
the streets in practically every Arab country except 
Saudi, where not one demonstrator was to be 
found. The Saudis ban all demonstrations because 
they know that if they let their subjects get a taste of 
freedom of speech, sooner or later they might start 
objecting about something they'd rather keep 

under wraps, like the royal family’s vast 
wealth and the endemic corruption in every 

facet of public life. 

Saudi’s problem is that the population 
is growing so fast that government spend- 
ing can’t keep up. 74% of the Saudi popu- 

lation is under 29, and 46% under 14, so it’s 
getting a lot worse. The average Saudi woman 
has 5.5 children (they’ve nothing else to do, since 
they can only work in schools or hospitals). The 
population is expected to double to 30m by 2020. 
In the past the government kept the locals quiet by 
a combination of zero tax and a generous welfare 
system, which involved giving everyone a well-paid 
government job. Now they have realised they can 
no longer afford it, so they are trying to ‘Saudiise’ 
sectors of the private sector, by banning expatriates 
from holding certain categories of jobs. The prob- 
lem is that Saudis are so lazy and used to being mol- 
lycoddled that they are resisting working in the big, 
bad private sector, in jobs previously held by expa- 
triates (mostly from the sub-continent) who work 
like slaves for a paltry salary. 

The house of Saud is therefore going through a 
sticky patch. The natives are getting restless and vio- 
lent, enraged at US policy in the region, and are 
now starting to vent their anger at targets within the 
Kingdom. Unemployment is rising as government 
jobs run out. The government needs US oil dollars 
and they’re spooked by the recent trend in the US to 
point the finger at them for 9/11. Don’t be sur- 
prised if a tobacco-like settlement is made some way 
down the line — the Saudi royals are not stupid like 
Saddam Hussein. They haven’t survived this long 
without being able to judge the way the wind is 
blowing. The world has just watched whilst the US 
squashed Iraq like a bug with no UN mandate. The 
Saudis will do anything to ensure that the Cheney, 
Perle and Wolfowitz cabal won’t have an excuse to 
do the same to them. OQ) 
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4, European Commission 
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1 June 2001) 
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the same political 
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Combining tradition with modernity 





Makis Voridis wonders if Greece can recover her past glory 





wr foreigners think about Greece, their views 
are a combination of romantic nostalgia for 
the glories of classical Greece and a desire for an ideal 
seaside holiday. Even now, when educated Britons 
meet Greeks, they will often cite Homer, quoting in 
British accents from the Erasmian translation — 
somewhat to the alarm of Greeks who cannot guess 
what these incomprehensible sounds mean. 

That is all well and good, but today’s Greeks — 
while they should never forget the “glory that was 
Greece” — should be asking themselves some difficult 
questions about the present and future of our ancient 
— and now endangered — country. 

Modern Greece faces massive political, social and 
economic problems: over one million illegal immi- 
grants (fewer than 500,000 of whom have partici- 
pated in the government’s efforts for retrospective 
legalization!) in a country of just 10m inhabitants 
have put national identity and cohesion under 
immense pressure. Greece’s unemployment rate is 
among the highest in Europe, at 9.6% of the work- 
ing population, while unemployment among young 
people and women is as high as 30%. During the 
last decade, Greece has also faced a dramatic rise in 
crime, largely attributable to illegal immigration. The 
educational system is in continual crisis — short of 
resources, almost constant strike action by teaching 
staff and totally controlled by the state. 

The economy is doing better, although 21% of 
the population live below the poverty level. 
European funds (in addition to the funds allocated 
for this year’s Olympic Games) have given a boost to 
the Greek economy but underlying structural prob- 
lems remain unchallenged, causing serious concern 
about the economy’s long-term future. The corrupt 
and inefficient state bureaucracy paralyses business, 
and creates huge costs for private enterprise. This 
vast, counterproductive, bureaucratic organism 
seems to exist primarily to provide work for sup- 
porters of the ruling Socialist Party (PASOK). 
Despite the predictions of Euro-fanatics like Anna 
Diamontopoulos — the European Commissioner 
who is one of Greece’s less impressive contributions 
to European civilization — the introduction of the 
Euro has hit consumers hard, because all prices were 
rounded-up, and has also affected exports, which are 
not now competitively priced. The interest rates are 
set according to what the European Central Bank 
thinks is best for the Eurozone countries as a whole, 
and consequently suit France and Germany more 
than they suit Greece. 

The government’s pandering to Ankara leaves 
Cyprus still partly occupied by Turkish troops, and 
means that Greece’s airspace and sea frontiers are 
constantly violated by Turkish aggression, while the 
Aegean Sea remains unexploited. The Greek govern- 
ment has become the chief supporter of Turkey’s 
entry into the European Union — which, if realised, 
would mean that millions of Turks will simply 
decamp from Turkey to Greece, or other EU coun- 
tries. 

Today’s Greece is, in some respects, a better place 
than 20 years ago. Having had an ultra-Left govern- 
ment during the 1980s, Greece is now becoming a 
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freer and more open society. We do more to protect 
the environment, our sea and air are cleaner, we do 
more to promote the arts, and the general quality of 
life in Athens has improved. 

But these achievements should not be credited to 
PASOK. Whatever progress has been achieved 
should be attributed to a new generation of profes- 
sionals, businessmen and scientists, who have trav- 
elled, studied and worked hard — and who want to be 
both proudly modern and proudly Greek. This gen- 
eration has left behind the Leftist mindset of the 
1980s, and wishes to be respected not only for 
Greece’s wonderful past achievements, but also for an 
efficient and civilized present and — hopefully —a glo- 
rious future. We are proud of the Acropolis and 
Mycenae, Plato and Aristotle, Sophocles and 
Euripides, but we are also proud of Greece’s modern 
art, our military achievements in the first half of the 
20th century, our commercial fleet and our athletes. 

Our chief enemy is the socialist state, which has 
given us high taxation, monopolistic state education, 
massive corruption and uncontrolled immigration. 
Our wider enemy is the Left’s ideological hegemony, 
which militates against freedom and hinders produc- 
tivity. We urgently need progressive reforms in many 
areas: education, the environment, business and our 
national identity. We desperately need new leadership 
— leadership that can eventually prevail over the 
bureaucrats and the pseudo-intellectuals, to free our 
society and give meaning and purpose to the nation. 

Since the foundation of our party — the Hellenic 
Front — in 1994, campaigning on the themes of 
immigration, economic liberalization and environ- 
mental protection, we have detected a steady increase 
in support. We scored our best ever results — and the 
best results obtained by a nationalist party for more 
than 20 years — in the local and regional elections of 
October 2002. With 1% of the vote in Athens, 1.2% 
in Piraeus, 1.2% in Thessaloniki, and 4.5% in 
Karditsa — not to mention the creditable 2.2% we 
scored in Eastern Attica during the regional race — we 
now have three local councillors, and are working 
hard to capitalize on these gains during the European 
elections next June. Although we are still obviously a 
very long way from our ultimate goal, our combina- 
tion of hard work and careful campaigning is begin- 
ning to pay dividends. 


Editor’s Note: The ruling party, elected in April 
2000, is presently the Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
(PASOK), with 157 seats in the 300 seatGreek par- 
liament (43.7% of the 2000 vote), under prime min- 
ister Costas Simitis. Simitis is to be replaced by 
George Papandreou, who will lead the party into the 
next national elections, on 7 March 2004. The chief 
opposition party is the soft-Right New Democracy, 
led by Costas Karamanlis, with 126 seats (43% in 
2000). George Karatzaferis’s rightwing populist Popular 
Orthodox Alarm, whch caused a flurry in 2000 by 
winning 14% of the vote in the Athens prefectural 
race, is expected to poll poorly. The Communist and 
other Leftist parties currently have 17 seats between 
them. Parties need to attract a minimum of 3% of the 
vote to obtain parliamentary representation. 
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Democracy, Fascism and 
the New World Order 


Ivo Mosley, Imprint Academic, 
Exeter, 2003, 96pps, pb, £8.95 


Reviewed by Robert Henderson 


The central question of politics is this: 
how far shall those with power be 
allowed to abuse the masses? Or to put it 
another way: what democratic control 
can be exercised by the masses over the 
elite? Ivo Mosley does not address this 
question in so many words, but it is the 
ghost which haunts his book, not least 
because he is the grandson of the British 
fascist leader, Oswald Mosley. 

Mosley puts his cards face-up on the 
table in his foreword: 

“I want to argue that democracy can 
be something else and something more 
[than what we have now]; not just gov- 
ernment by the majority but self-govern- 
ment by all; a way of living together in 
which people genuinely exercise varying 
degrees of control and responsibility and 
choose who among them will have 
authority, and in which the workings of 
government are limited as much as possi- 
ble by the rule of law”. 

This is not what Mosley actually does. 
Instead, he provides a vivid polemic 
against the ills of what we erroneously call 
democratic government — in reality elective 
oligarchy, a process whereby the masses 
get to choose their masters from compet- 
ing parts of the national elite every few 
years — and ends by sketching a present 
and future which verges on the dystopic. 

Mosley sees what we call democracy 
as a corrupted polity, which is displaying 
the same traits and having much of the 
ideological tenor of the totalitarian 
regimes of nazism and communism. Not 
at present, to be true, in such an extreme 
or crude fashion as nazism or commu- 
nism, but moving ever closer towards a 
state of un-freedom and the subordination 
of the individual to the diffuse ideology 
and practice of what was once called lib- 
eral internationalism and is now better 
named global fascism. 

The engine for this movement is the 
political culture he calls the corporate 
democratic state, “the state-with-a-pur- 
pose”, which has replaced, even in the 
countries with the strongest traditions of 
freedom, the traditional, minimalist state 
which contents itself with defending the 
country and maintaining order. The con- 
sequence is that the lives of its citizens are 
being gradually taken over in the minutest 
manner. 

The corruption Mosley sees goes 
beyond the loss of formal liberties or cus- 
tomary freedoms. For him, the state- 
with-purpose taints everything it touches, 
from education to art, turning all that is 
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“Reading maketh a full man” _ 
“Bacon 


noble and worthwhile in Western culture 
to ignoble ends. 

The corporate state is wedded to a 
private corporatism, which in itself is fun- 
damentally corrupt: “Suspension of 
moral standards is a requirement for 
admission to the world of corporate cul- 
ture and corporate rules-of-play must be 
adopted in their stead”. Worse, the cor- 
porate actors are rarely if ever brought to 
book for their amorality, no matter how 
large their crimes or how disruptive their 
actions are for the masses, especially in 
the Third World. 

But corporate freedom from moral 
restraint is nothing compared with that of 
politicians. “Where corporations enjoy 
limited liability, corporate governments 
appear to enjoy almost zero liability. They 
can ruin or impair lives with virtually no 
comeback — just a spell in opposition”. 

For Mosley, the Great Satan of the 
modern world of private and state corpo- 
ratism is the USA, which blunders irre- 
sponsibly around the world disrupting 
societies and committing crimes which 
those who suffer them have no chance of 
redressing. 

What is Mosley’s solution for breaking 
the vicious circle of elite abuse? None, 
really. He paws forlornly at the idea of 
international law properly enforced, but 
recognises that this is a broken reed 
because of the impossibility of creating 
any authority to enforce it on the power- 
ful as well as the weak. 

How far is Mosley justified in his pes- 
simism? The willingness of people to 
enslave themselves is considerable. They 
eagerly grab mobile phones which allow 
the tracking of their every movement. 
Opinion polls on the desirability of identity 
cards regularly return large majorities in 


favour. They are easily panicked into 
accepting authoritarian laws ‘to protect 
them from terrorism’. 

But Mosley also overestimates the 
plastic nature of the masses and the extent 
they are willing accomplices in their 
enslavement. The truth is that on most 
questions of importance they are not con- 
sulted. In Britain, two parties have a real- 
istic hope of forming a government. If 
they agree on a policy or refuse to address 
a political issue the electorate is rendered 
irrelevant. Where a party has an unassail- 
able majority the electorate is rendered 
irrelevant for four or five years at the 
least. People may protest en masse, as they 
did over Iraq, but they do so in a vacuum. 

For a century or so, elective oligarchy, 
at least in Britain, allowed a fair degree of 
democratic control. Mainstream parties 
operating within the natural and barely 
questioned framework of the nation state 
have had to take increasing notice of the 
needs and wants of those outside the elite 
simply to continue getting elected. 

What Mosley is identifying is the 
process and the extent of the elite to put 
themselves beyond the law. GK Chesterton 
said that “The poor merely ask to be goy- 
erned well; the rich object to being gov- 
erned at all”. There is a great deal of truth 
in this. Elites are remarkably successful in 
manipulating the law to suit their purposes 
and when it does not suit their purposes 
refusing to accept its application. Mosley 
decries the state but makes the error of 
assuming that the free exercise of men’s 
wills, unfettered by state direction, is a 
panacea in activities such as education. 
The experience of privately funded 
American universities is scarcely encour- 
aging when one considers the absolute 
grip political correctness has obtained 
upon them. More widely, just as the 
absolute state is oppressive, so can be the 
power of unchecked public opinion. 
Mosley acknowledges this. 

Yet despite all the darkening political 
and social weather, is Mosley right to be 
quite so pessimistic? Is there really no 
answer to the state we are in? For a start 
the reinstitution of the nation state would 
certainly provide the necessary, if not suf- 
ficient, condition for re-establishing some 
form of democratic control. 

In the end, Mosley is left with a 
despairing view of a future of war without 
end and the chilling ideas of the neo-cons 
who wrote The Project for a New American 
Century which includes the “...advanced 
forms of biological warfare that can ‘target’ 
specific genotypes may transform biolog- 
ical warfare from the realm of terror to a 
politically useful tool”. The implication of 
this is that biological weapons will be pro- 
duced which attack only groups with a 
certain genetic make-up, for example 
those with genes for dark or light skins. 

Such scientific horrors may become 
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possible. What is truly shocking is that 
those with power in the most powerful 
state in the world should not be terrified 
and disgusted by the idea but think it to 
be “a politically useful tool”. 

This is a frustrating book because 
Mosley cannot in the end do much more 
than describe the present political sick- 
ness. He is also too trusting of the benign 
nature of private action and occasionally 
lapses into contradiction. But it is a 
thought-provoking read with a great deal 
packed into a few pages. It will repay 
both your money and your time. 


Robert Henderson writes from London 


Saving Britain’s Art 
Treasures 


N J McCamley, Pen & Sword Books, 
Barnsley, 2003, 160pps plus 100pps 
illus, hb, £19.95 

Reviewed by Angela Ellis-Jones 

The Second World War continues to fas- 
cinate and to yield up its secrets. In Saving 
Britain’s Art Treasures, NJ McCamley gives 
a very interesting account of how the 
treasures from London’s museums and 
galleries that we so much take for granted 
were preserved. 

During the First World War, the most 
vulnerable books, documents and delicate 
ephemera from the British Museum were 
despatched to the custody of the National 
Library of Wales at Aberystwyth to avoid 
Zeppelins. A similar operation was per- 
formed at the time of the Munich Crisis, 
in 1938, this time in respect of 300 
National Gallery pictures. 

The Museums and Galleries Air Raid 
Precautions Committee had first met in 
1933 to discuss a unified approach to 
safeguarding the nation’s cultural treas- 
ures in the event of war. It was decided 
that, due to popular political antagonism 
and intense Treasury opposition to the 
cost of underground construction, the 
treasures should be evacuated to country 
houses outside London. Most of the 
PRO’s documents were sent to stately 
homes like Belvoir Castle. The bulk of the 
British Museum’s collection of books and 
many of the National Gallery’s pictures 
were sent to the National Library of 
Wales. The Geological Museum’s valu- 
ables were sent to the University at 
Bangor, which also took some National 
Gallery pictures. 

Within a year or so of its inception, 
the evacuation scheme fell apart as the 
self-interest of many, although not all, of 
the country-house owners who had taken 
custody of the treasures became increas- 
ingly evident. The houses were seen as 
dangerous fire risks, and their owners, 
progressively more highly taxed as the 
war advanced, became increasingly frac- 


tious and uncooperative. 

In any event, as the extent of German 
air raids increased though 1940, more 
remote accommodation was required. 
Even Aberystwyth and Bangor had 
become precarious. By the end of 1941 
the great cultural wealth of the nation was 
once again under the unified control of 
the Office of Works, concentrated in two 
vast secret underground repositories in 
the Manod quarry, north Wales, and the 
Westwood quarry in a remote river valley 
in rural Wiltshire. The Westwood quarry 
also hosted treasures from London’s 
ecclesiastical buildings and the provincial 
cathedrals. When they discovered the use 
to which the quarries were being put, 
many other institutional and private col- 
lectors requested space there. At the end 
of the war, the treasures were promptly 
returned to London. During the Cold 
War, leases on the two quarries were 
retained for another generation. 

What emerges from this book is what 
a miracle it was that so much was pre- 
served. One is left with the thought: if 
Britain faced a similar crisis today, would 
the rescue operation be performed so 
thoroughly and efficiently and with such 
minimal losses? 


Angela Ellis-Jones is a contributing 
editor to Right Now! 


Whips’ Nightmare: Diary 
of a Maastricht Rebel 


Christopher Gill, Memoir Club, 
Spennymoor, 2003, 242pps, hb, 
£17.50 


Reviewed by Derek Turner 


Christopher Gill was Conservative MP for 
Ludlow from 1987 until stepping down 
in 2001. He was a conscientious MP, but 
he will always be remembered for his 
proud role in the famous revolt over the 
Maastricht Treaty that gave John Major so 
many sleepless nights. Whips’ Nightmare 
consists mostly of his (highly detailed) 
memories of that turbulent period, prefaced 
by characteristically modest autobio- 
graphical notes and besprinkled with 
clear-eyed observations and _ telling 
vignettes. 

It is fascinating to read about the 
kinds of pressures that are exerted by 
party machines on awkward MPs, from 
vague promises to specific threats, and to 
sense something of the hothouse atmos- 
phere that surrounds the navel-gazing ‘vil- 
lage’ of Westminster. With its rumours, 
gossip, backstabbing, plots, sub-plots and 
counter-plots, its unexpected connections, 
its confusing mixture of principle and 
opportunism and its insulation from reality, 
it is a wonder that any ideological divid- 
ing lines or real leadership can ever be dis- 
cerned through the Westminster miasma. 





Yet, occasionally, individuals stand out 
against the undifferentiated party flock 
wallpaper, and strike an unmediated 
chord directly with electors. When they 
do, the quiet-life-at-any-costs contingent 
that makes a one party state of parliament 
bears menacingly down, and it is a rare 
individual who can resist such disappro- 
bation. Among this select band must be 
enumerated Christopher Gill. And thanks 
to Whips Nightmare, we now know why 
he made his brave stand, and how it hap- 
pened. There are also many compelling 
anecdotes, like Gill’s private November 
1994 meeting with John Major — “face to 
face it is as though his eyes don’t exist and 
that one is looking beyond them into a 
huge empty cavern that is cold, dank and 
eerie”. 

Mr Gill is now Chairman of the 
Freedom Association, bringing new vitality 
to what had been for several years a direc- 
tionless organisation. In this powerful 
position, even less trammeled than before 
by the demands of expediency, he seems 
set fair to do even more good than he did 
as Maastricht rebel. 


Derek Turner is the editor of Right Now! 
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“How few men are 
strong enough to 
stand against the 
prevailing currents 
of opinion ... Be 
prepared to stand up 
faithfully for Right 
and Truth, however 
the wind may blow”. 


Winston Churchill 
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HOWARD’S WAY 


Hats off to Howard. The dark horse who took his 
party by storm and became a serious contender to 
lead hisnation after the next election. A man 
unafraid to buck the trend and espouse radical 
thinking. I am, of course, talking of Howard Dean, 
the Democratic candidate vying to oust Bush in the 
next presidential election. The most interesting 
aspect of his campaign is not his policies but the 
way that, with few resources, he 
organised a national campaign. 
So how did he do it? Thanks 
to a new internet site, www. 
meetup.com, which allows 
groups of people with similar 
interests or views to meet up 
once a month in a bar or similar 
place in their locality. Anyone can 
suggest a new group, and the 
facility is worldwide. Dean 
now has over 150,000 sup- 
porters across America 
meeting regularly, rais- 
ing funds, organising 
leafleting and generally 
helping his cam- 
paign. 
Although not 
yet well-known in 
Britain, the site oper- 
ates here too, is free, and 
is well worth visiting by all 
RN readers with access 
to the internet. Three 
groups of particu- 
lar interest are ‘traditional mer” 
(‘men opposed to feminism and political correct- 
ness’), ‘immigration control and ‘conservative’. I 
suggest readers join all three groups and publicise 
them to their likeminded friends in order to help 
expand a movement similar to that which has been 
so helpful to Howard Dean (despite his own best 
efforts in Iowa!). Be in no doubt that we are at war 
with the politically correct establishment. Let these 
‘meetup’ groups therefore be ovr revolutionary cells 
in our battle against the occupying forces of oppres- 
sive egalitarianism and multiculturalism. 


FLIGHTS OF FANCY? 


Previous generations of Britons were imbued with a 
‘can-do’ mentality, a belief that no challenge was 
beyond them, that they could build a better Britain. 
Great railways, bridges, tunnels and buildings were 
constructed that are still in daily use. Today, unfor- 
tunately, we are led by pygmy politicians and a sense 
of timidity and defeatism has descended over a once 
magnificent country which used to lead the way in 
science, technology, invention, engineering, con- 
struction and so much else besides. What great 
monuments can we point to and tell future genera- 
tions: ‘We did that’? Oh sorry, I forgot, the 
Millennium Dome. 

We could start with our creaking transport infra- 
structure. Take the railways, for instance. Instead of 
throwing good money after bad by constantly tin- 
kering with a system that is now old, slow, unreli- 
able and frequently unsafe we anal be bold and 
radical and replace the intercity network with mag- 
netic levitation (maglev) trains. The technology, 


while cutting edge, already exists and a working 
maglev line has been built, by German companies, 
in China. The US is also preparing to build a 
maglev line and in Japan prototype maglev trains 
have run at almost 350 mph. At speeds such as 
these, and running to and from city centres, maglev 
trains would draw customers away from the motor- 
ways and the airlines, reducing congestion and pol- 
lution and allowing greater workforce mobility and 
business efficiency. Apart from their speed, maglev 
trains are also safer and, with no contact between 
the train and the track, quieter, smoother and unaf- 
fected by leaves on the line! And if you are con- 
cerned about the cost, don’t be. Even discounting 
the cost savings from large-scale construction (and 
the export contracts to be won) the current cost of 
maglev tracks is around the same as that of upgrad- 
ing existing lines - and almost half that of the 
Channel Tunnel rail link currently being built. 

Or consider the public protests over the pro- 
posed expansion of London’s airports. Instead of 
adding to the air and noise pollution suffered by 
residents near Heathrow, Gatwick, Stansted and 
Luton, the government should build a new airport 
offshore in the Thames estuary. Japan built an off- 
shore airport (Kansai) a decade ago, so once again 
what I am proposing is perfectly feasible. With 
landing and take-off flightpaths over the sea a 
Thames estuary airport could operate 24 hours a 
day without disturbing anyone and could be linked 
to central London by — you've guessed it — a maglev 
train service taking but a few minutes. In addition, 
by using this airport for all intercontinental flights 
the existing airports could be reserved for the small- 
er and quieter planes used on European routes. 
Apart from its environmental benefits, such a solu- 
tion would be a surefire vote winner in seats around 
existing airports for any party visionary enough to 
adopt it. 


A WOMAN'S PLACE? 


It is always amusing to see how our enemies 
respond when the facts prove them wrong. Do they 
re-evaluate their position and come to a more sensi- 
ble point of view? Do they hell! They simply ignore 
the facts and carry on regardless. A prime example 
is the feminist insistence that it is only ‘discrimina- 
tion’ and ‘prejudice’ which keep women out of the 
top echelons of the business world. It is hardly sur- 
prising therefore that research published in 
November by the Cranfield School of Management 
was almost wholly ignored by our misandric media. 
This research showed that companies without 
women on the board do better (as measured by 
share price performance) than those which kowtow 
to feminism. Politically correct Marks & Spencer, 
for instance, with the most women on the board 
(yet still seemingly unable to produce attractive 
women’s clothing), saw their share price fall by 
19% compared to the FTSE 100 average, whereas 
at the other extreme those ‘sexists’ at Schroders, 
with no women board members at all, saw their 
share value increase by over 34%! 

Or consider the decision by St Hilda’s — Oxford 
University’s only all-female college — to continue 
excluding men. While men-only clubs are generally 
castigated as ‘sexist’, St Hilda’s decision was gener- 
ally reported as a great victory for “women’s rights’, 
with little mention of the fact that St Hilda’s is near 
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the bottom of the University’s league table of per- 
formance! While stupid misandric students may 
reject men, working women with experience of the 
realities of life are increasingly rejecting the feminist 
notion that women should be compelled to go out 
to work. 

Despite government and media pressure, there 
has been no proportionate increase in the number 
of working women in the last ten years. Only 57% 
of women work full-time, 50% of mothers who 
work full-time would leave their jobs tomorrow if 
they could afford to, 60% of working mothers agree 
that work has damaged their family life and 30% of 
them believe it has made their children unhappy, 
and when it comes to new-born babies only 1% of 
mothers actively wish to return to full-time work. 
Not only do working mothers lead to unhappy chil- 
dren, but research has recently emerged showing 
that pre-school children whose mothers return to 
work do less well educationally. Women who put 
their children into nurseries — children’s kennels — 
clearly do not love them very much. As the journal- 
ist India Knight said in The Sunday Times “it is 
grotesque that we should take for granted the fact 
that small babies belong in nurseries. They don’t. 
Parents who are happy to do this are freaks, at least 
to me. Small babies need their mothers — end of 
story”. 

It has also long been known that children of sin- 
gle mothers are more likely to do badly at school, 
suffer unemployment, turn to crime and, if girls, 
end up as single mothers themselves, thus perpetu- 
ating the cycle and creating an ever-increasing 
underclass. Recent research in the US has now con- 
firmed the intuitive notion that the greater the 
financial inducements for women to be single 
mothers the more this lifestyle is encouraged and 
prevalent. The factors that lead to an increase in the 
number of children to single mothers have been 
shown to be: ex-husbands being obliged to provide 
generous maintenance payments; raising state ben- 
efits to single mothers; and societies where men are 
on low wages or unemployed. You do not need a 
degree in political science to see that the govern- 
ment’s policies are designed to make each of these 
conditions worse, and thus to encourage and exac- 
erbate the problem. 

Ironically, despite their bleatings about the 
importance of the family and their supposed oppo- 
sition to single-mothers, the Conservatives also pro- 
moted the very conditions which inevitably lead to 
this underclass increasing. 


TURKEY STUFFED 


Like most patriots, my support for the principle of 
national sovereignty is such that I believe we should 
only attack another country if Britain — or British 
nationals — are threatened. A few disagree, however, 
and say that regime change in Iraq was legitimate 
because the introduction of democracy there 
(should this occur) will reduce the threat of terror- 
ism and lessen the number of asylum-seekers and 
other immigrants coming here. 

Those who propound such arguments should 
take a look at Turkey: a secular, democratic country 
(well, sort of) with a higher standard of living than 
most of its southern neighbours. Yet this hasn’t 
deterred millions of Turks from flooding to the 
West (mainly Germany, but Britain too), and nei- 


ther has it prevented home-grown terrorist units 
from murdering British citizens in Istanbul — some- 
thing that never happened in Saddam Hussein’s 
Iraq but which is sadly all too common there nowa- 
days. The solution to terrorism and immigration is 
not to go to war, which only stokes up resentments, 
nor to try to impose Western political systems 
where they are alien, but rather to have good rela- 
tions with all other countries while excluding their 
citizens from living in ours. 


NO LIMIT TO STUPIDITY 


The government knows full well that the British 
people are sick of the flood of immigrants engulfing 
this country and hence their ludicrous PR policies 
such as the idea of taking children of failed asylum- 
seekers into care. Not only is it wrong for the tax- 
payer to be lumbered with the cost of looking after 
these children, but if you can find the family then 
why not simply deport the lot of them? 

This sort of half-baked nonsense is, like a magi- 
cian’s misdirection, designed to take your eye off 
what is really happening. The Home Secretary gave 
the game away when he let it slip that there was “no 
obvious limit” to the number of immigrants. The 
government actively want more immigrants to 
come to Britain. This explains the rocketing number 
of work permits which are being dished out to 
immigrants. Furthermore, in October last year they 
announced an amnesty for tens of thousands of 
failed asylum-seekers who arrived here before 
October 2000. This was the third asylum amnesty 
in the last ten years but the government insisted it 
was a “one-off exercise” and that “we have no inten- 
tion of repeating this with other groups”. Oh yeah? 

Less than a month later they announced that 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants working here 
illegally would also be granted an amnesty. Even 
those who don’t qualify to remain here legally can 
easily get round the rules. The Daily Mail recently 
highlighted the scandal of sham marriages, stating 
“Tt is impossible to over-emphasise the scale of the 
problem”. Thousands of fraudulent marriages take 
place every year, and once married to an EU citizen 
an immigrant is automatically granted indefinite 
leave to remain; so easy is it to marry in Britain that 
immigrants come over here from all over Europe to 
take part in bogus marriages! Is it any wonder that 
the public consider this government to be utterly 
dishonest and untrustworthy? Q 
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Sir, 

Taki’s reference to the 
Spectator being colour blind 
(RN 43) reminds me of a 
similar incident with the Daily 
Telegraph. A couple of years 
ago I rang a friend at the 
Daily Telegraph with quite an 
amusing story. 

The buzzer on my moth- 
er’s garden gate announced an 
impromptu visit by the Duke 
of Grafton. The cook opened 
the gate into the courtyard 
and let him in and rang up to 
my mother in her bedroom 
that his grace was paying an 
unannounced visit. When the 
‘Duke of Grafton’ walked into 
the courtyard, the cook was 
somewhat thrown by the fact 
that he was black. Urgent 
buzzing between my mother 
in her bedroom and the cook 
then ensued and the ‘Duke’ 
was politely asked to leave. 

When the Télegraph printed 
the piece, they omitted to 
point out he was black, mak- 
ing the story totally pointless. 
I don’t suppose Right Now! 
would ever be as politically 
correct. 

Robin Birley, 
London SW3 


Sir, 
It was feared, but is now offi- 
cial: political correctness is 
killing Western civilisation 
and freedom of speech. 
Robert Kilroy-Silk’s case is 
just another nail in the coffin. 
In the highly civilised Britain 
of 2004, we cannot freely 
choose to read or watch and 
then agree or disagree with 
Mr Kilroy-Silk’s view of 
Arabs, but we are almost 
forced to listen powerlessly to 
Abu Hamza’s rants and 
Osama bin Laden’s calls to 
arms against the West. Isn’t it 
ironical that some of the free- 
doms that people in Iraq are 
now enjoying have been taken 
away from us? I wonder what 
the BBC would have done (or 
not done) if Mr Kilroy-Silk’s 
outburst had been directed at 
Israel, the USA or the ‘far 
right’. 
A V Galloni, 
Stoke-on-Trent 


Sir 

Re: the homosexuality debate 
(RNs passim), it seems that 
many of your correspondents 
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“It is by benefit of letters that 
absent friends are, in a manner, 


brought together.” 
— Seneca 


Write to: The Editor, Right NOW! 
Box 361, 78 Marylebone High Street, London, W1U 5AP. 


or e-mail: 


letters@right-now.org 


The editor regrets that he cannot answer all correspondence 


have missed the real point: a 
man’s attractions can never 
excuse his actions. For exam- 
ple, most men are attracted to 
many, many women. 
However, that doesn’t 
mean a man should be 
allowed to marry them all at 
once, or commit adultery with 
those he did not marry. 
Equally, some siblings are evi- 
dently attracted to each other, 
but this does not mean incest 
should be legalised. Even if 
the claim “I was born homo- 
sexual” is true, it cannot justi- 
fy homosexual acts any more 
than similar claims can justify 
fornication, polygamy, adul- 
tery, incest, paedophilia or 
bestiality. Like it or not, God 
made sex to be within mar- 
riage: anywhere else, and it’s 
wrong. 
Bartholomew Dobson, 
Leyland, Lancashire 
Sir, 
On 4 January, the Daily Mail 
noted editorially that the clear- 
up rate for bur, glary i in Britain 
was just 3%. The same day, 
the Sunday Times detailed offi- 
cial plans to increase the pro- 
portion of known, active 
homosexuals in the British 
police to up to 10% — an 
interesting statistical insight 
into the priorities of Chief 
Constables. 
Jason Robertson, 
Norfolk 


Sir, 
There are many threats to the 
existence of Israel and many 
of them are often discussed. 
However, it is invariably the 
case that the greatest threat to 
Israel, greater than any terror- 
ist cell or suicide bomber, is 
ignored. 

The threat is the Jewish- 





Palestinian ratio. With a 
greater birth rate the 
Palestinian population has a 
far higher rate of population 
growth. If present trends 
continue, Israelis will be out- 
numbered by Palestinians in 
little more than a generation — 
at which point there will be 
no Israel to discuss. 

We, on the Right, should 
empathise with the plight of 
a nation facing the same 
prospects as the nations of 
the West. 
Richard Vesterbusch Griffiths, 

Oxon 


Sir, 
Mr Hughes’s figures on 
domestic violence (RN 42) - 
that 4.2% of men and 4.2% of 
women perpetrate domestic 
violence — will come as some- 
thing of an eye-opener. Yet 
once we bear in mind that 
men are the more capable of 
inflicting damage — because 
they are, generally, physically 
stronger and occasionally bet- 
ter versed in the martial arts — 
it transpires that women are 
far the more aggressive sex. 
If, on a conservative esti- 
mate, we assume that 80 out 
of 100 men are stronger than 


their female partners or more 
capable of inflicting on them 
the greater physical damage, it 
follows that the 4.2 successful 
acts of violence are committed 
by the 80 men who are capa- 
ble of it. On the same reason- 
ing, the 20 out of 100 women 
who are capable of defeating 
their male partners in a fight 
are responsible for their 4.2 
successful acts of violence. 

It has to be concluded, 
therefore, that among those 
individuals who are capable of 
successfully beating up their 
partners, women will be four 
times as likely as men to do so. 

Although some modifica- 
tion may be allowed for cir- 
cumstances in which one part- 
ner attacks the other when 
asleep or otherwise at some 
disadvantage, it cannot signifi- 
cantly affect the broad conclu- 
sion that “the female of the 
species is more deadly than 
the male”. 

Ezra Mishan, 

London NW11 
Sir, 
May I through your column 
ask your readers if they have 
any information about, or 
memories of, the former 
Conservative MP for Kirkdale, 
Norman Pannell. Mr, Pannell 
lost his seat in 1964. 

I am researching the 
creation of the multiracial 
society. Mr Pannell was an 
opponent and frequently 
called for controls, yet sup- 
ported the first attempt to use 
legal compulsion by Reginald 
Sorensen with his Colour Bar 
Bill of 1950. 

Glyn Roach, 
92, Crimmond Rise, 
Halesowen, 

West Midlands, B63 3RB 

glyn_roach@yahoo.co.uk 
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WOMANHOOD 


Do you believe that the traditional sex roles and 
the traditional family are best for our society, and 


that feminism has gone far too far? Then join us! 
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Politeia 2 2004 Lectute Sables Lower 
Taxes, Better Public Services 
Tuesday, 24 February 2004, 6pm. 
Professor Tim Congdon, economist. 
Tuesday, 2 March 2004, 6pm. Dr Liam 
Fox MP, Conservative Party Chairman. 


Thursday, 1 April 
Professor Deepak Lal, 
California, Los Angeles 
Monday, 26 April 2004, 6pm. 
Professor Vito Tanzi of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

All these meetings are open, but, for 
security reasons, those who wish to 
attend should book with Politeia in 
advance and they will then be told the 
location of the meeting. Contact: 
Politeia, 22 Charing Cross Road, 
London, WC2H OQP. Tel: 020 7240 
5070; fax: 020 7240 5095, e-mail: 
info@politeia.co.uk or visit the website: 
www. politeia.co.uk. 


Sunday, 25 July 2004, 10.30 am. 
Rally against the Federal Europe 
Constitution. Marchers will assemble 
at the Victoria Embankment, present a 
petition at Downing Street and proceed 
to Hyde Park, to hear speeches by 
Frederick Forsyth, Edward Fox and oth- 
ers. If you would like to join the march 
or, better still, to help organize it, please 
contact Diana Coad on 01628 666456 or 
e-mail her at peterdgtorg@aol.com 


2004, 6pm. 
University of 
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Friends of Right Now! Christmas RacentlGn 


The fifth annual FORN! Christmas Reception took place on 12 December, at an his- 
toric venue in central London. A distinguished audience, including some well-known 
Conservatives and British and foreign legislators, plus a substantial young contin- 
gent, listened to an excellent speech by Sir Richard Body. 

Sir Richard was Conservative MP for Boston with Skegness for many years, and 
rose to prominence as one of the courageous band of Maastricht rebels who defied 
John Major. Today, he is an author, and also involved in the publishing company New 
European Publications, which has just published Russell Lewis's Race Warriors 
(which we will review in a subsequent issue), and as a senior editor of the Salisbury 
Review. As might have been expected, he spoke about the European Union, to which 
he has been consistently opposed from its earliest days, and against which he still 
campaigns, as an active supporter of the Campaign for an Independent Britain. As 
might have been expected from the author of England for the English, he then dwelt 
on English nationalism and related topics. Finally, he spoke about the future of the 
Conservative Party, and then took a series of questions from the audience. All in all, 
a most interesting and convivial evening. Q 





‘Friends of Right Now!’ functions attract high-profile speakers, such as Michael 
Gove of the Times, historian Andrew Roberts, Christopher Gill of the Freedom 
Association and countryside campaigner Robin Page, and are attended by a wide 
range of interesting people from different backgrounds. These functions are only 
open to ‘Friends’ and their guests, making them an exclusive, politically-incorrect 
‘club’ —- yet a club that you, too, can join, by becoming a Friend of Right Now! 

‘Friends’ give a minimum of £100p.a. towards the magazine, and in return get 
invited to special functions, substantial discounts on other functions we are organis- 
ing, five copies of each issue of the magazine, free copies of any booklets published 
by Right Now Press Limited and occasional bulletins about what the magazine is 
doing. If you can afford it, and would like to help the magazine expand, why not con- 
sider becoming one of our Friends? Send today for an application form to: 


Friends, Right Now!, Box 361, 
78 Marylebone High Street, London W1U SAP. 
Telephone: (0845) 601 3243; e-mail: rightnow@compuserve.com 
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Maggie: 
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A Touching and amusing 
documentary on Britain's 
greatest Prime Ministerial 
Consort. Available on VHS or 
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PLT 


s Alan Clark’s diaries are serialised 

on television, Max Hastings goes 

on the attack against my friend, 

an act of lese-mayesté and rather cowardly 

to boot. Writing in the Daily Mail, 

Hastings calls Alan a four-letter fraud, an 

archetypal spiv, a parvenu and other 
choice epithets. It is par for the course. 

Max Hastings would give his left you- 
know-what to have been more like Clark, 
a charming seducer, an Old Etonian and 
a military historian of note. Hastings 
received a knighthood from Blair for his 
forelock tugging to men of power. He is 
a social climber par excellence, an upper 
class wannabe, a hater of those who are 
physically, socially and intellectually 
above him. 

Max hated Jimmy Goldsmith for 
Jimmy’s ability to make billions and at 
the same time seduce beautiful women. 
He hated Alan Clark for his talent to 
seduce as well as abuse those to whom 
Hastings would genuflect. Sir Max is not 
a bad man, just an envious one. His 
father was a hack, just like Max, a fact 
which obviously irks the new Knight. 
Alan Clark was no angel, but he did dam- 
age to no one but himself and perhaps his 
loving wife. Alan lived his life the way he 

saw fit, apologised to no one and did not 
give convention a second thought. Ditto 
Sir James Goldsmith. 

Both men were loathed by Hastings 
for their courage to be different and go 
about their own way. Sir Max has often 
bit the hand which has fed him through- 
out, that of his proprietors. Again, par 
for the course. Putting the boot in when 
the recipient of it cannot answer is the 
coward’s way. Both Goldsmith and Clark 
were good friends of mine, and I do not 
recognise them when I read Hastings’ 
accounts about them. 

Max reminds me of Paul Burrell, the 
treacherous butler. Which Hastings could 
easily have been. Alan Clark’s butler, that 
is. 





he Poles are the bravest and nicest 
people in Europe. They fought 
the nazis and the commies, and 


were the first to raise the flag of 


Solidarity almost ten years before the evil 
empire collapsed. Now they’re about to 
do the same thing with Evil Empire I, 
the European Union. Reading the fine 
print of what they’re getting into by join- 
ing the bureaucrooksy of Brussels, the 
Poles realised that what they were prom- 
ised in Nice 2000 — near parity with 
Germany and France — was a typical EU 
con. Germany and France are set to 
freeze out the smaller players by altering 
the voting proportions. Poland has been 
assigned a role with the also rans. 

Polish Foreign Minister Wlodzimierz 
Cimoszewicz, however, is no_ patsy. 





















































Neither is Premier Leszek Miller. They 
have told Jacques Chirac to shove it. My 
one hope against the Evil Empire II is 
that enlargement could spell its end. I 
don’t expect Greeks or Cypriots to resist 
— after all, the bureaucrooks of both 
countries have much to gain — so once 
again the brave Poles are my last hope. 
Hooray for Miller, boo to Prodi and his 
fellow thieves in Brussels. 





his Olympic year will see my birth- 

place holding centre stage. Athens 

will be ready, take my word for it, 
and even if it isn’t, the government will 
say it is and go ahead with it. It is the 
Greek way. The lady who is responsible 
for preparing the ancient city is a good 
friend of mine, Yanna Angelopoulos. She 
has never failed in her endeavours in the 
past — in politics, in finance, and in her 
social life — so this should be a breeze. She 
comes from a humble background and 
has accomplished everything on her own. 
Mind you, her second husband, a zillion- 
aire, has not exactly hindered her rise. But 
back to Athens. 

I was born there in 1936, seven days 
after John Metaxas suspended a bickering 
parliament on August 4 with the approval 
of King George II. I was told by my 
father later on that my birth was the sec- 
ond best news he had had that week. 
(Dad loved both the King and Metaxas.) 
Athens back then was a city of 700,000 
people, with very few cars, absolutely no 
pollution, verdant, classical, and known 
all over Europe as a cross between 
Munich and Alexandria. I remember it 
well. The roast peanut and jasmine 
smells, the taverna and cafe-lined broad 
boulevards, the green trams, the neo-clas- 
sical buildings and the impeccably 
dressed military. Policemen wore knee 
high boots and those who directed traffic 





steel, shiny helmets. There were no traf- 
fic lights. My first impressions of child- 
hood were of the dark green of the ever- 
present pines, and of the azure, turquoise 
and emerald sea, off Faliron Bay. Our 
summer house in Kifissia, ten miles 
north of Athens, was what I remember 
best. Kifissia had five grand hotels, where 
chic Athenians spent their summers. 
There were teas and dances and parties 
galore, and, I was told by my parents, a 
Bal Masqué with a theme at least once per 
season. 

The prospect of endless blue skies and 
carefree nights were terminated when the 
war began, but restarted with a 
vengeance during the early Fifties. 
Immigration eee the war-torn and 
impoverished countryside had_ trans- 
formed Athens into a bustling metropolis 
of almost two million. Still, the city was 
neo-classically beautiful, the air and light 
unequal anywhere on earth. It is hard to 
imagine nowadays how sweet life was 
back then. For the ‘haves’, that is. 

The cool zephyr winds, the neoclassi- 
cal buildings and houses, their faded pink 
walls and high arched windows, it all 
seemed like a child’s dream. It all crashed, 
of course. Modern buildings and all that. 
Now Athens is a sweathole for five mil- 
lion Greeks, with horrible Sixties archi- 
tecture, the worst pollution this side of 
Tehran, and manners to match. Society 
no longer exists, having been replaced by 
a plutocracy of unbelievable vulgarity. 
Still, the Olympics will bring back some 
memories. The original stadia built in 
1896 where I saw my father and uncle 
win the hurdles is still there and will be 
used for the opening ceremony. That 
alone is worth the trip. QO) 
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